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ti Piale CIV-—Atlantic Terra Cotta Philadelphia 

Philadelphia Museum of Art 

Hubacz Tbi jib.m tr. C. C. /antzinohh and C. L. Bobje, Ji., Atrocialr Arehitect » 

Gr.oRUE A. Fri.i-E» ("o., Huildrr* 

The dctnil ofpediment and tnaio cornice shows Atlantic Terra Cotta erected in place. The 
colors are: scarlet vennillion, gold, light and dark hlue, black, white, preen and buff with a 
sparklinp plaze finish. The hron xe acroteria is hv Paul Jennewein 
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Photo by Gcorgc Higgins Moses 

t SECT10X OF THE ERECHTHEUM UNDERGOING RESTORATION BY THE AMERICAN 
SCII 00 L OF CLASS1CAL STUDY 

The Erechtheum contains the shrinc of Atliena Polias, which was regarded as the most 
acred in Athens. It hcld the ancient image which was said to have fallen from heaven. J 
\ T ear it stood the sacred olive trec. said to have heen produccd by Athena, in lier contest I 
rith Poseidon, who, for his part, produccd a salt-watcr spring by a stroke of his trident. a 


THE VICTOR IN THE TEMPLE. 
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FIG. 4. MARBLE SPHINX, VI CENTURY B. C. 


THE PARTHENON IN PROCESS OF RESTORATION 
l-ROM A PEN-AND-INK DRAWING nY JAMES IRZA ARNOLO 








FIG. C POLYCHROME FIGURE, 
AKROPOLIS MUSEUM. 


FIG. D. POLYCHROME FIGURE. 
AKROPOLIS MUSEUM. 


FIG. A. POLYCHROME FIGURE. 
AKROPOLIS MUSEUM. 


' lite Lipontton by Samuel H. Gottscho 

COURT OF HONOR, ARCHITECTURAL AND ALLIED ARTS EXPOSITION, NEW YORK 
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La golerix de entrada dei palacio de Minoi, rcconstituida por el arque6|ogo 
M. Gillieron 


dc los Uamados por los gricgos taurocatapsia (de tauro, 
toro, y kataptein, ligar), v que consisUa en perseguir 
A la res hasta rcndirla y derribarla asidndola por los 
cuemos. Dc la existencia de cstos juegos, cn los que to- 
maban parte jdvenes dc ambos sexos de la aristocracia 
hel«5nica, se tenla fchacientc testimonio por un mar- 
mol descubicrto en Tcsalia, y cuja antigtledad, segun 
ur.a mscripciAn dM mismo, remnntaba al aho 137 antes 
dc Jcsucristo. Los bajorrclievcs dei palacio real dc Cnosa 
son mucho mAs vetustos, cn cuanto dat an dc 1600 afios 
antes de la Era Cristiana. A este propdsito diremos 
que la bravura, la sencillcz, la noblcza dc las reses va- 
cunas, prontas a acomcter, faciles de burlar, sugiricron 
al hombre desde tiempos muy remotos la idea de sor- 
tearlas. Los subditos dei rey Minos dcbicron, sin duda, 
ser grandes aficionados A est a clasc de juegos, puesto 
que el toro bravo aparccc como elemento dccorativo, no 
s61o cn los referidos bajorrclievcs, sino cn otros depar- 
tamentos de la morada real; circunstancia que pudiera 
cxplicar y ser ol origen de los mitos dei toro de 
Posciddn, dei Laberinto, de la monstruosa pasibn dc 
Pasifac, la hermosa mujer dcl rey Minos, y dei no me- 
nos fabuloso Minotauro, fruto dc los amores dc una reina 
cxcesivamcnte taurdfila. Esta aficido de los crctcnses 
A los juegos taurinos, que ademds delcitado antes.com- 
prendfan ciertas proezas acrobdticas que pueden verse 
cn una de nuestras ilustracioncs, debi6 pasar A Micen.ts 
en epoca muy remota, pues entre las esculturas lleva- 
das A Londrcs cn 1806 por lord Elgin, y actualmente 
expuestas en el British Muscum, hay dos bajorrclievcs 
fragmentarios, en los que estd representado el toro cn 
la actitud de acomcter, que puede observarse en el dei 
pdrtico de Cnosa. 



Un fragmento dc los bajorrclievcs dcl palacio dc Minos 




Uno dc los frcscos tauromiquicos dcl palacio dc Cnosa 



El famoso mirmol de Tesalia 



Antccimara dc la sa'a dcl Uono, cn cl palacio 


Gtros importantes trabajos de rcconstruccidn, efcc- 
tuados por monsicur Gillieron, han sido los que tuvie- 
ron por objeto restarurar las salas dei trono donde cl 
ultimo dc los Rcyes Pontifices cclebraba ante su corte 
los ritos lustrales y las asambleas dc grandes dignata- 
rios. El destino principalmcnte religioso dc esta sala 
parccen probarlo algunos grandes vasos de alabastro 
descubiertos junto a! sit ial de inArmol dcl Rey, yque, 
A pesar dc los tres mil quinientos ahos transcurridos, 
atin conservaban parte dei accite destinado A las con- 
sagraciones. Tambion es notablc la reconstruccidn de la 
sala de bafto descubierta cn cl mtgaron dc la Reina, 
y en el que aparccicron un bafio dei llamado segundo 
periodo ininoico, una esponja fosilizada y una lAmpara 
dc alabastro. Este aposento Intimo, que acaso fue nitido 
testigo de la hermosura sin velosdc Pasifac, constituye, 
sin duda, uno dc los liallazgos arqucoldgicos de mayor 
cmocidn para el visitante dc cuantos el saber cicntlfico 
y la pacisncia investigadora de sir Arturo Evans han 
logrado aportar al cstudio de la vieja.civilizacidn Cre¬ 
tense. 

La ciudad de Cnosa estaba situada en la parte sep- 
tentrional de la isla de Creta, no lejos dcl monte Ida. 
cuna dei dios supremo de la raza griega, y que por el 
testimonio de la tradicidn y dc los autores de la Grecia 
clAsica, constituyd un foco importantlsimo dc cultura, 
en la cual hay que buscar quizA las primeras mani ( es- 
taciones dc aqucl arte, que siglos mAs tarde alcanzd su 
mAxima expresidn cn el continente griego. Parece in- 
teresante seftalar A este propdsito la sorprendente se- 
mejanza dcl dccorado ininoico en el palacio real dc 
Cnosa con el llamado arte moderno. 

A READER 




El origen de las fiestas de 
toros. — El trono dei Rey 
Minos y el bano de Pasifae 


declard cl mismo Evans—por cl arquitecto mister 
Piet dc Jong y el pintor arquedlogo franeds monsicur 
E. Gillieron, espccializado en cl arte minoico. Dc di- 
chos trabajos dc reconstruccidn, los que mayor interes 
ofrecen desde los puntos dc vista artlstico y arqucold- 
gico son los relativos A los bajorrelieves policromados 
dei gran portico, representando unos juegos taurir.es 


Drtalle arquitectdnico y d ecor.it i vo 
dei pdrtico dcl palacio 



un nuevo e interesantlsimo capi¬ 
tulo A la protohistoria dc la civi- 
lizacidn europea. 

Fruto de esas exploraciones, 
que en gran medida contribuycn 
al esclarecimiento.gtadual dei obs¬ 
curo periodo dc la civilizacidn pre- 
helAnica, es la obra monumental 
The Palare o / Minos, dcl citado 
Evans, que, con artlsticas recons- 
tituciones de la clAsica residencia 
dei inventor dei celebre Laberinto, 
se publica pcriddicamcnte cn Lon- 
dres, y cuyo tcrcer tomo acaba 
de aparcccr. 

Los trabajos de la campafia ar- 
queoldgica dc 1929-30, una vez 
desenterradas totalmente las dos 
principales alas dei palacio real de 
Cnosa. han tenido por objeto casi 
exclusivo la rcconstitucion y res- 
tauracion dc la sala dcl trono y dei 
gran pdrtico de la entrada septen- 
trional. obra llcvada A cabo con 
prodigiosa habilidad—segun 



La sala de baflo dei palacio real de Cnosa, reconstituida por el arquedlogo 
M. Gillieron 




















An:rto d; Is; ruinas d palacio real d; Cnosa, totalmente desenterrado 
bajo la direcciin de sir Arturo Evans 


La sala dei Uono dei palacio dei Rey Minoa, cuyo exorno preaenta una sorprendente analogia 
con el llamado arte moderno 























































































































































I be produced w h i c h 
I progress from the 
I brightest tone to the 
i deepest sbade of that 
| color. I f. with this ob- 
I servation in mind, sec- 
I tions of Greek poly- 
j chrome dctail be stud- 
| ied, the observer will at 
I once become conscious 
| of a specific importance 
r of_ 


EX AMPLES SHOWING THE MAN- 
NER IN WHtCH COLOR UNUS IN 
COLORED ORNAMENTATION WERE 
SEPARATEI). OLYMPIA. COLOR- 
ING RED AND BLACK AND MUL- 
BERR V ' x n BI.ACK ALTERNATING. 


shown on piate 111) is 1 
a typical example of the | 
application of tbe prin- I 
ciple. Comparatively 1 
large areas of dark I 
brown constitute the | 
most forceful notes in I 
this striking d e t a i 1. 
Were those color mass- 
es applied to flat sur- 
faces without tone vari- 
ation. their uncompro- 


7 TEMPLE ON THE AKROPOUS. RESTORATION BY WIEGAND. 
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FIG. B. DRAPERY ORNAMENTATION. 
Reconitituted by Dr. W. Lertnan 


; 5. POLYCHROME TREATMENTOF 
TIIE INTERIOR OF THFJ. OPYL.ECM. 
R E S T O R A T 1 () N h j|| I- E N G E R 


FIG. A. DRAPERY ORNAMENTATION. 
Reconitituted by Dr. W. Lerman 







6. PORTICO OF THE PARTHENC, NORTHWEST PEDIMENT OF THE PARTHENON. 

1 E N G E R ' S RECONSTRLTTK. ,; enger s RECONSTKCCTION.^ POLYCHROME^TREAT- 


FENGEICS RECONM KUU li/n. ru ui< n™.»- 
■ MENT OF THE RCURES TO BE DISREGARDED. 


9. POLYCHROME ANTEFIXAS 










































































































































































II l H i M i HIH l 


EXAMPLES OF MODELLED TKKATMEXT FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF TONE 
VARIATION FKOM FLAT COLORS. 


WOOD AND POLYCHROME 1 
INSTRUCTION BY KAWERAU. 


I tacts. To test thc accuracy of tliis ob¬ 
ii servation, it is necessary to make another 
ij diagram with thc sanie colors and deco- 
j rative unit, in wliich ali color contacts 
i are eliminated, by leavinga uniform spacc 
1 between each color unit. In this second 
'I diagram. it will be found that the qual- 
}j >ty of active antagonism between the 
.< colors. wliich characterizes the first dia- 
| grani, is considerably reduced; in fact, 
| many colors wliich clash violently in dia- 
| graui I. seem to acquire a vibrant qualitv 
| of considerable dccorative value when 
rearranged after the manner of diagram 
II- Having thus located the focal point 
i of chromatic discord, and found a means 
j for neutralization or elimination (accord- 
ing to the tonal character of the colors 
J involved) our predetermincd plan of pro- 
cedure calls for a careful examination of 
j Greek architectural detail designed for 
color, with the purpose of tracing a con- 
—nection between any peculiarity in deco¬ 


rati ve expression, and the phenomenon 
noted. 

The niost superficia! examination will 
reveal the connection sought. The prin- 
ciplc of contact elimination, as the har- 
momzing factor in promiscuous color 
grouping, is demonstrated in a liost of 
examples; thc metliod of its decorative 
application enibodies one of thc most 
characteristic features of Greek ornamen- 
tal expression. A species of outlinc 
treated diversely, separates ali ornamen- 
tal color units in Greek polychrome 
detail; the majority of examples are 
treated as follows: 

1 ype A The outlinc separating colors is 
raised, eitlier rounded in sec¬ 
tio». or flat after the manner of 
a fillet. The structural mate¬ 
rini forming the raised outline 
is left uncolored in some in- 
stances; in others it is tinted. 
Piate IV, R. 


RESTORATION OF THE ACROPOLIS AT ATHENS HY MARCEL LAMBERT 
A theta owed its heauty to its Acrofolis and ia individual monumenti and the names of architecti stuh 


Ictinus, Calli- 

crates , Philo, and Leonidat of Naxoi are connected with theie, though Pericles himself may have been the chief 
flanner of the Acrofolis. Milizia says that Pericles, “frorn the instructiori of his great friend Anaxagoras, a fhil- 
osofher of the first rank, and frendent of architecture, acquired that Science and Plutareh States that he sufervised 
the eonstruction of the Odeon. 


THE TEMPLE OF THESEUS IN ATHENS 
From Die CisetrmSsiigkeiI der Criechischen Baukunsl 


no trace ot 
contemporary 
loloring survives, 
ut tliere is no rea- 
assunie that 
solitary ex- 
to the pre- 
practice of 
oniy. The 
;ion of its 
so obvious- 
led for color 
ion, that a 
ive reeon- 
n o f its 
treatment 
he a com- 
:ly simple 
king. 

lecessity for 
ling t h c 
ve integrity 
ed items sil- 
1 against the 
fully appre- 
I by the 
this fact is 
ed in a host 
lples. I n a 
of antifixa; 
red decora- 
:t well with- 
uter cdges. 
i intent to 
* v e orna- 
precision 


S. POLYCHROME CORNICES FROM SELINOUS. I 


A-OLYMPIA FRIEZE. B-PROPYLAEUM. 
C-OLYMPIA MOULDINO. 




nistic. Our next 
problem is to dis- 
cover a method 
whereby colors of 
sucli character niay 
achieve decorative 
value when asseni- 
bled for architec- 
t u r a 1 enibellish- 
ment. The Greek 
assortment of pig- 
ments was extreme- 
ly limited owing to 
tlieir verv elemen- 
tary acquaintancc 
with Chemical pro- 
cess; their practice 
was confined to the 
use of thc simplest 
color bases. The 
architectural palette 
consisted of black, 
dark blue, 1 i g h t 
bluc, brown or mul- 
berry, red, oclire, 
yellow and white.* 
Tliese color ele- 
ments are crude, 
with no apparent 
mutua! tonal rela- 
tion, so far as can 
be judged froni the 
modern viewpoint, 
fully recognizing 
the fact that wc are 
temperamen tali y 
incapable o f r e- 


b uicIoims iidded. 


A. Diirir rnn ArKina “Nii-u 
H. Typinil lloric Inulinenl 
C. Cnpitnl of tbe ICrii llinn 
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WATER-COLOURS by Pierre VlGNAL.. 
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The Triumphal Arch at Orange. 

blossom, and the bearded millet, adom the slopes and alluvial banks 
The plain grows wider, the woodland meadows are green under the 
bright light, the heavens take on the colours of paradise... » Here, 
unmistakeably, is the end of Daupliine and of Languedoc, the end of 
the Rhodanian region. It is the beginning of another country, another 
climate, another sunlight. Olive trces flourish plentifully under the 
influence of the sun and the mistral and their pale fleecy clusters are 
everywhere displayed. These trees, as we know from the pages of 
several historians, have abounded in these parts from the earliest times; 
and those vve see to-day, with trunks cracked and, as it were, riddled 
by some secret disease, are the offspring of a tree that seems etemal 
because it is continually re-bom from the parent stock. 


Interior of the Arena at Aries. 
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the gates of the town, carved 

in the solid rock, a bas-relief 
which has caused much ink 
to flow since its discovery 
by a Bamabite friar in the 
beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Before it attained 
its present dilapidated con- 
dition the figure of a man 
cutting the throat of a bull 
could be distinguished on it. 

It is doubtless one of the 
monuments raised to the god Mythra, whose cult was brought from 
Persia to Rome by the soldiers of Pompey. Mistral has no hesitation 
in seeing in it a symbol of the defeat of the ancient navigation of the 
Rhone by civilization and the discovery of the steam-ship. 

The mouth of the Ard^che is remarkable for a yellow mud which 
for a long distance follows, without identifying itself with, the green 
waters of the river. Then comes Pont-Saint-Esprit, a little town, white 
and dusty, with its back to a slope covered with vines and olives. But 


In the Dotizbe Gorge. 
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Pont-Saint-Esprit. 
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5901 TavolaPouipeiana.M Vaticano . Roma 


Edniont malterrtile. 


F1RENZE- Gall -dell' Uffizi - Vaso Mediceo. 


TROUOH IN THE COURTYARD. 

Brougbi io the ChAteau of Langeals from Carrara by M. Jaeques de Slegfrled. 


JJOl Bnse dell a Colonua dei Teuildo della Concordia 


ROMA - Tempio di Castore e Polluce. 
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The Parthenon 









Two illustrations from Rowan ***«*». andtu PrincipUs of Cc.sir.ctwn Under ,ke Empirc 
descriptive of rtbbed croas-viulting 


I " as anistic and decorativc, Roman architec- 
| ture practical. dignified. solid.” 

I For the modern Italian or Greck to call 

■ himself Roman or Greek in a significant his- 

■ tone sense, seems littlc but a gesture. In- 
I numerable nationalitics and raccs of ali 
I kinds have come and gonc in Italy. The o!d 


Roman blood had disappeared beforc the em- 
pirc ended. The only unbroken continuitics 
pertinent to this connection are time and 
place and the continuing influence of endur- 
ing buildings. But if it is to national pride, 
as much as, if not more than ta motives 
purely aesthctic and historical. that wc owe 



Ttt ^ nc °* wc Arcus Caelimontani 

IlluWration from Rcman Archiuc.r, an J t„ Principies of Constmaicn Under Ike Empire 

















































































































RESTO RATI ON BY C. R. COCKERELL OF THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER CAPITOLINUS, ROME 




A PERFORMANCE AT THE COLISEUM—VESPASIAN’S AMPHITHEATRE—ROME 
FROM AN ETCH1NG BY WILLIAM WALCOT 
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Roman market. 


-- -- me inscripuonj on ine vanous buildincs o 

of great hi.loric imporlance aod include aeveral relalmg Io ihe perseculion» and 
the early Chrutians in Norlh Africa 


COLUM XS OF TIIF. IIUGF. TEMPLE OF JUPITER, WITII THE ACROPOLIS IX THE 
BACKCROUXD: ATHEXS 

There were 104 columns in the Tcmplc of Jupitcr. The tcmple was surrounded by a 
terracc, and the substructure on which the columis rest is stili almost wholly intact. It was 
the largest but two of ali the tcmples of the world, only thosc of Ephesus and Selinus 
excelling it. Measuring on the upper platfornL-iLJLai_mi j^fect broad and 353^ feet long. 


’ IIK It EST PKESEKVKU OF ALL THE C.REEK TEMPLES: ATHEXS 


THE THESEUM, 

Although the marblc floor of this wonderful structure has been burnt to make lime, the Theseum stili stands as the best 
>f Grccian architccturc. The thirty-four columns supporting the roof are of the stern Dorie order. When it was turned 
•astern wall of the cella was dcstroyed and an apse thrown out. At other times it has sufTcrcd frnm carthquakcs, which have 
hc fine curves which characterized its construction. 


preserved exanip 
into a church tl 
destroyed some < 


provisions everv day. 


bleak North African hilbide 


bke a day out of the pa.t, 


THE CATE TO THE A CORA : ATHEXS 


-A 



w&Si. 


THE FRIEZE OF THE PARTIIEXOX 


This frieze is the masterpiece of Attic bas-relief. Mcasuring 5-4 fcet in lcngth and 
3 feet incites in width, Phidias made masterly use of his opportunitv thercon to portray 
the festal proccssion that asccndcd the Acropolis to present to the goddess the robe woven 
in lier honor by the Athenian virgins. 



























































T OF OHUMA. 


437 



t is from one wlio to you must be a 
lcretic,” and he soarched in liis poeket. 

Tohiali put his liamls bchind his back. 
‘ Sir,” said he, proudly, “ ] take nothing 
froin a mau with wliom T have stood 
ihoulder to shoulder in light—whether 
A*ith powcrs of this world or the next. 
What reward have you for helping this 
woman? None but the fact that you 
inve aided the eause of righteousness. 
[ have that likeness, and I want no 
>etter.” And he clapped his linnd upon 
liat of the priest. 

Soon after that they set to finish the 
■vork they had been obliged to lea ve un¬ 
ione. The air grew colder as they toiled, 
md as the light increased there came a 
luslied feeling of change in the air. \t 
ast, just before it was fully light, the 
vork was done. and the stream flowed 
igain in its old bed. 

“ I do not return to the Town,” Tobiah 
said. “ I have work here on the Island; the 
Lord has given me a commission to the 
"ools here. You must go baek alone, and 
rou would do well not to leave it too late 
oefore you start; there is nothing to be 
rained by meeting the men of tue 
tsland; moreover, there is rain coming.” 

The priest looked towards the sky. “ I 
vili henr your warning in mind,” he 
iaid. “but I eannot go yet. You lin- 
shed your prayer beside the grave, hut 
rou inay remember that I did not fin- 
■“ Tsh mine.” 

I priest Tobiah remembered, and though he 
Lady knew that such prayers were worse than 
•gnized useless, stili he felt respect for a man 
me.” who would offer them in the faee of some 
id. risk. “ T will wait for you,” he said, 
i,” the “ and put you on your road.” 
s that Saying this, he took himself over the 
he old bank to wait. out of sight of the other. 
d now. When he was on the far side he knelt 
king; down and offered earnest prayer both for 
rl. and the conversion of the living and the sal- 
her fa- vation of the dead. The while, on his 
tv you, side, the priest knelt too, and prayed 
long and silentl.v for the dead and for 
h-etort- the living. for blessing on the woman 
blows who had gone, and lielp, perhaps, for his 
own soul. 

“You So they eacli prayed, with the bank 
“ and hetween, till the rain came and feli 
me if like a benediction on both and on 
liough the parched land beside. 
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OX OF THE ERECHTHEUM 


iham Phillips Stevens 


a view to a publication of its many 
intercsting features. This difficult, 
but absorbingly interesting work, by 
rare good luck, feli to my lot, and for 
a ycar and a half I have been enjoying 
a splendid architeetural feast. I have 
climbed over the cornices and archi- 
traves like a raonkey in quest of 
architeetural cocoanuts, I have been 
exhibited as a sacred serpent which 
the ancient Greeks used to keep in a 
crypt under the north portico of the 
temple; and I have been asked “Will 
you kindly teli me which building is 
the Aero polis?” My cnlv regret is 
that the work is almost over. 

The Erechtheum was built to house 
several divinities, chief among whom 
were Erechtheus (one of the mvthical 
founders of Athens), Poseidon, and 
Athena. Legendary accounts of early 
Athens teli us how Poseidon and 
Athena struggled for possession of 
the city. Each was called upon tc 
display some miracle, and supreme 
Zeus was the judge. (Phidias used 
this contest as the subject for his 
sculptural group in the west pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon.) Poseidon 
thrust his trident into the native rock, 
and out gushed a salt spring, the 
water of which, later on, was carefully 
caught in a rock-cut well. The north 
portico of the Erechtheum was built 
over his sacred trident marks; and 
they are stili visible—deep fissures in 
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SIDE VIEW OF A COLITM.V. 
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The Oeeee of the CapitoL 
From the Painting *jr Henri P. 

■ of the Roman Capitol from t 
carkle on the awmwc*» of th< 


TEMPLE OK VICTORV 


AMONG THE HISTORIC RU1NS OF ATHENS 


IthENON AT ATHENS. IT is PERFECT DOWN TO THE 

minutest detail. _ ' 
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EXTERIOR OF HOUSE. THERA. GREECE 
From "Gnethenlind." by Courtesy of the Publishers, Emst Wismuth, A.G.,Berhn 

For an Expression op the Greek rs Oriental Stucco, see Plate OI 


THE LIOX CATE AT MYCEX.E 

Mycenae was onc of the most ancient cities of Grcecc. at onc time being the center ol 
a powerfui State. In the hfth century it was destroycd by the Argiyes. and at the time ot 
Pausanias it was deserted and has remained so ever since. The Lion Gate stands at tne 
northwcst comer of the Acropolis and is approached by a wallcd-in way. the object ot which 
was to for^^w one-^^.achiyg t.. nnshiclikd 






THE BEAUTIFUL CHORACIC MOX UMENT OF LYSICRATES: ATHEXS 

In ppeien, O.rcccc ,he superim.mkm of . . heancal 
a koovrn as a choragus. Hc »a, choscn b, c£.uc °or Ac «ripn** 

,s held to 1* one of great honor. He had to^ The monument of Lysicrates is the 

jLaUto toVfa " ! — i t i - ^- 


The view of Athens from the air reveals a magnificent panorama of the modem capital of over a half million pro ple and shows clearly its relation to the 
noble ruins of the Parthenon around which the ancient city was built. In the upper left of the picture is the hili of Lycabettus. The Palace of the 
King and the public gardens are conspicuous in the center of the picture. Looking down toward the lower right we can see. in addition to the Parthenon, 
the Propylaea which formerly served as the gatewav to the Acropolis and the small temple of Nike. Farther to the right are the ruins of the theater of 

Herodo? Atticus. 




















































. ROM*, PART.COLARE D, VOLTA DELL* CASA ROMANA PELLA EARNES1NA .MUSEO MAZIONALE ROMANO)- 


0 CLUNY. - Ln Ihirmtt 


CAPUA VETERE - CAPPELLA DI SANTA MATRONA PRESSO S. PRISCO - VoLTA «da! 


CAPPELLA DI S. GIOVANNI EVANGEUSTA PRESSO IL BATTISTERO LATERANENSE - VoLTA (dal Wtlptrt). 


.»». «ki • N/ •. v .&*■ 
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IL COLOSSEO VISTO DALL’ALTO fotogrjfU dell’Ufflcio Areonjutico MiltUre). 


LA COSTRUZIONE DELL'ANFITEATRO FLAVIO 


Fig. 18. - ANFITEATRO FLAVIO: SEZIONE TRASVERSALE. 


X - -PLr/io. 

3EZIQME *PP.Q5PEfiriC4 


COLOSSEO: SEZIONE PROSPETTICA. 


Fig. 6. - UN PILASTRO CON DUE ARCHI 
AL PRIMO PIANO. 


3. - PILASTRI E RIEMPIMENT1 IN UNO DEI MURI RADIALI A PIANTERRENO. 


Flg. 7. UNA SERIE DI MENSOLE DI SOSTEGNO 
DEL PONTE A SBALZO. 



















































































































THUnURBO-MAJVS. . Thtrnus (thivtr 


Pompei - Porta Rolana 


<J2 SIMES -lnMrieur dti Arintn. -Galeri* du Bat.-LL 


Objetos de cerAmica y vidrierfa remana descubiertos en las 


excavactones de San Pedro AlcAntara 


SaucRos JvnK V P°co hgeramente entreabierta. La mirada lcjana de Ios ojos 
^ cTerto 2 * v ' da ,nUrior de la serenidrd de esta cabera hay 

os ron -TV S " pL ‘' nad 1 ° cs mu >’ cs pccial; ticne rava en medio por detrAs y 

y enso^ados r rTo n s.r m * *' q “ C SUbCn P ° r dclante >’ por los Iados unos «nos 

v otra°rl» Jat i ! a Pr u St T tC i 1 nf ° rn l aci6n una fotograffa dc este fragmento escultdrico 
de referencia 1 d ° CCrAm,ca Y vidrierfa descubiertos en las excavaciones 



































































The Centaurs 


of Iht Berlin Photofrophii Compari), London Bf Neu 


t is Paris and the inscription 
runs: "Woe to thee, repent, 
city of philosophers.” 


The second of the pictures 
shows a palace in a city in 
great commotion. 































































































LAS EXCAVACIONES DE POMPE Y A 



La torre de los Escipiones, en las afueras de Tarragona 




WMM 


Mosaicos romanos 



































































COMO SE DIVERTfAN EN LA ANTIGOEDAD 



THE ROM AN FORUM 

Hcart of the miglity cnipirc of thc Ca*sars. source from wliich lias conte tlic tmrivalcd system of jurisprudence thal has been thc modcl of 
every modern nation, thc Koman Forum was also thc focus of architcctural and civic beauty. Utc most conspicuous of thc ancicnt remains in tltis 
quarter bcing the Temple of Satum, witli its Ionie portico of eight colurnus. The marblc arcli of Septimius Severus, sliown to thc right of thc 
roadway, was raised to commemorate his wars in Parthia and Arabia. The three Corinthian colurnus in the Icft foreground are remains of the 
Temple of Vespasian. At the extreme right is thc Temple of Faustina (see also page 598). The Column of Phocas, standing beforc the Rostra, 
or orators tribune, may bc glimpsed through thc colurnus of the Temple of Satum. _ 
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THE HOLI EST WAY 

south wall of which was fastened thc marble plan of thc City. 


4TROS, ANFITEATROS Y CIRCOS 



Anfiteatro, Tcatro antiguo: hc aqul 
denominaciones que el vulgo sucle 
ir como sin6nimos, y para los arqueA- 
n significacioncs muy distintas y co- 
ntes d dpocas diversas de la historia 
Tsiones humanas. Puede decirsc, con 
ie corrcsponden d civilizacioncs difc- 

es. la mds noblc es, cvidentcmcntc, la 
dado cn tcrccr lugar: cl teatro; cl 
iponde d diversiones menos elevadas, 
odrlamos dccir, si fucra posible cx- 
xrcras, puramente deportivas, de los 
>s que cn cllos se dieron: el circo, fun- 
ente romano, fud una copia, con des- 
{O, dei hipAdromo griego; el anfitea- 
nto d su destino, fud como un inter- 
s cl tcatro y el circo: en dl se daban ya 
rcprcsentaciones de asuntos mitolA- 
:cs con dccorados y maquinarias que 
ticipaciAn exacta de las actuales no 
ro, pero era algo mds que cl circo, 
o dl, arena, y sobre la arena corriA 


Fachada romana dei Teatro de Orange 

innumerablcs vcccs la sangre ardiente de los lu- 
chadores y la sangre generosa de los mdrtires. 

I DAnde fueron los grimeros teatros? Un ver- 
dadero teatro. permanente, no le hubo hasta la 
dpoca de Esquilo; antes, por una evoluciAn na- 
tural, habla ido dctcrmindndose lo que dcbla 
scr, y es aAn cn lo esencial, su forma definitiva. 
Primitivamente circular, HegA d convcrtirse 
cn scraicircular cuando cl aumento dei numero 
de intcrlocutores y la mayor riqucza dei juego 
cscdnico determinA la nccesidad de mayor es- 
pacio para cllos. Asf IlegA d ser el tcatro tem- 
poral que, con graderias de madera mirando al 
sur, se alzaba ocasional mente en la falda de la 
AcrApolis...; pero uno de aqucllos teatros provi- 
sionalcs se hundiA A se inccndiA, que disienten 
en csta afirmaciAn los historiadores, y cntonces 
Esquilo, llcgado d la pcrfccciAn de su arte, logrA 
que sus compatriotas alzascn para Al, en Ate- 
nas, cl primer teatro permanente. 

Aqucl tcatro, de que fueron constructores 
DcmAcrates y Anaxdgoras, tcnla ya las tres 
partes cldsicas: cl auditorium, la orchestra y la 


tienda A barraca, d que los romanos dieron des- 
puds el nombre definitivo de scena. Esta se al¬ 
zaba ante un muro enorme levantado sobre el 
didmetro dei semicirculo. Esa disposiciAn defi¬ 
nitiva, que no fud la de todos los teatros grie- 
gos, algunos de los cualcs conservaron la primi¬ 
tiva forma circular, mds propia de los circos A 
de los anfiteatros. fud la adoptada despuds por 
los romanos, y es la que, mds completa y clara- 
mente que en otro alguno, puede verse en cl tca¬ 
tro antiguo de Orange. 

Este, como otros muchos circos, anfiteatros y 
teatros, ha perdurado d travds de siglos y siglos, 
y es modernamente cl mds famoso, porque en dl 
son representadas anualmente obras gcncral- 
mente trdgicas, antiguas y modernas, constitu- 
yendo magnificos festivales. 

El auditorium era cl verdadero teatro, segun 
la ctimologfa de la palabra. Estaba formado por 
graderias, cn anfiteatro, separadas las gradas, 
que formaban semicirculos concdntricos, por 
amplios corrcdorcs, d los que denominaban prec- 
nitions, y cortadas de arriba d abajd por escale 
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THE KOMAN PANTHEON AND ITS PORTICO 

Built originally as a pagan temple, rcconsecratcd to Jove thc Avenger. in commcmoration of the triuniph of Octavius at Actium—an event of as 
Areat sigtiifidancc for pagan Rome as was the battlc of Lepanto for the Christian faith—thc Pantheon hccame a Christian clnirch at thc heginning 
of thc seventh ccnturv. Thanks to thc rescarches of thc antiquarians, one is ahle to visualizc the carlicr splendor of the temple—around the vast 
rotunda a circle of gods cnshrined in their nichcs. among theni Venus, lier cars adorned witli the two lialvcs of the great pearl said to have been 
oncc thc property of Cleopatra and a companion to that dissolved in vinegar at lier famotis supper witli Mark Antony. The ohelisk in the fore- 
ground came from the Temple of Isis. 



THE ROTUNDA OF THE PANTHEON 


affcclions. ThA'»n,hcon i, . 1 « »<*>,„, -d b CS , 

preserved huilding of ancient Rome. 
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Vitta exterior de) Pantebn romano 


espiritual, le inspirb 
las virtudes dcl Cris- 
t ianismn que e lia pro- 
fcsaba, y las dos le 
rodcaron de maestros 
y consej eros que hic ie¬ 
ro Q de il un gran Em- 
pcrador. Sin embargo, 
la rectitud administra¬ 
tiva imbuida por Ma- 
mea hizo que los pre- 
torianos le asesinasen. 
y que il exclamase al 
motir: / Mi madre, mi 
madre es causa de mi 
muerie I. En el horror 
de la agonia se olvida- 
ba de que, gracias 4 su 
madre, y con solos 
veintinueve a flos de 
vida y cato ree de Im¬ 
perio. dejaba un nom- 
bre ilustre en la His¬ 
toria de la nacidn sc- 
ftora dei mundo... 


6 adincrada que con- 
ceda ni al mejor de 
sus servklores un mo¬ 
desto pantebn para su 
bien ganado reposo 
e terno. Sin embargo. 
aquella cimara indi- 
caba, ademis de u«i 
lujo, que los infelices 
siervos. aun despuis 
de muertos. seguian 
perteneciendo 4 sus 
a mos .. 

La uma sepulcra! de 
Vlcjandro Severo y de 
su madre Mamea. Es¬ 
te tuodelo de Empera- 
dores fui, pudiera de- 
cirse. hecho por dos 
mu j eres y dcshecho 
por una de sus hace- 
doras. Proclamado Ci- 
sar 4 los quinec anos 
de edad, su abuela 
Maesa. dotada de cla¬ 
ro talento, le inculcb 
las mlximas que hacen 
grandes Reyes. y su 
madre Mamea. muy 


*111 CEXTURY ROME 


THE CLASSIC ARCH OF TITUS 
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THE HERMES OF PRAXITELES. 


THK (OLUSSL S < »F KiilMS. 


STATUE OF VICTORY, TUNISIA, CARTHAGE 

Thi» statue celebrate* the final conquest of Carthage by Rome, and it to be seen today in the Museum 
of Carthage 


ELCHE. 


•k J’ase: Carved Marble 


Nimes — Vista exterior de las Arenas 


pectadores, y la dfra de 20.000 era corriente. 

En ellos se daban tambidn reprcscntaciones 
teatrales, y habia anfiteatros en quo un ingenio¬ 
so mecanismo de doblc pista giratoria permitia 
hacer una transformacibn que los convertia en 
doblcs teatros; es decir, en teatros con dos es- 
cenas, sobre cada una de las cuales se montaba 
despuds la maquinaria indispensable para la re- 
prescntacidn. 

Antes de Cdsar, los anfiteatros y los circos ser- 
vian tambidn para combatcs navales; y para cllo, 
su arena, lo que hoy llamamos pista, se conver¬ 
tia, como hoy se hace para las pantomimas acud- 
ticas, en lago, en un inmenso lago, para el cual 
se llcvaba el agua, d vcces, de distancias enormes. 


de arena, porque de arena estaba cubierta. Los 
primeros anfiteatros fueron los de Etruria, y de 
los etmscos aprendicron los romanos, que d su 
ve/ fueron maestros en ellos de los griegos los 
diversos juegos y, sobre todo, los combates de 
gladiadorcs. 

La disposicidn de los anfiteatros era aun mds 
semejante, salvo su forma clfptica, d nuestras 
plazas de toros. En la parte inferior, en el cen¬ 
tro, estaba la arena, clfptica tambidn; inmcdiata- 
mente el podium, es decir, unas gradas que ocu- 
paban las personas de distincidn; mds arriba, las 
gradas, para el pdblico en gcneral, y por cncima 
de ellas, una galerfa cubierta para las mujeres. 

El mds famoso de todos los anliteatros es el 


Colise , de Roma, tantas veccs y tan admirable- 
mente deserito, y cuyo nombre, segun algunos 
etimologistas, viene de sus extraordinarias di¬ 
mensiones. 

Para construirle iucron Uevados d Roma 
12.000 judios, prisioncros en la toma de Jerusa- 
Idn, y fueron invertidas sumas enormes, que 
pueden calcularsc, reducidndolas d nuestra mo- 
neda actual, en mds de 50 millones de pesetas, 
no obstante la baratura inmensa de la mano de 
obra. 

Para inaugurar el Colisco fueron cclcbradas 
fiestas en el durante cien dias consecutivos, y 
en ellas mucrtas mds de 5.000 {ieras. 

Habia anfiteatros con cabida para 80.000 cs- 


GODDESS HUEUNG VASB. (PBOM THE BELIEr Of THE GEEAT ALTAE AT PEBGAMON.) I 

I figure: The hair showstracesofreri; on a star pattem, three stars of which rerrJ 
h are a number of specks, especially in the left of the figures, 
pjs, which are undoubtedly remains of As to Roman art, I shall let him spea 

*k.. _.1_ A _1... ■ 1 _.i_ . t_ 1 . , , . i 
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KHOXT or STAOE, TttKATRK OF DIOXY8C8. 




TaorminaDetalle dei escenario dei Teatro Romano 
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MARTYRS’ MON- 
UMENT AT 
TREVES 

This curious shaft 
which excites muci» 
interest among our 
American soldiers 
commemorate* a mas¬ 
sae re of Christiana on 
this spot ordered by 
the Roman Emperor 
Maximus. 


'Roma''siente d e" un modo especial, entre tienda y museo, sus ruinas: los arcos, el foso, el Coliseo. 


Roma.—El Foro Romano 


Areo de Tito y el Coliseo, risto desde el Palatino 


Roma —El maravilloso Coliseo Romano, despuas de las ultimas excavaciones 























































give warning of the approach of enemies. 
Time has laid an obliterating hand on 
some of the details, but in mass and 
proportion this is one of the finest of 
the Roman gates. 

The Porte D’Arroux is similar in 
scheme, but uses the Corinthian order 


in the arcade, and is in greater disrepair 
As we proceed toward the middle age 
\vc see an ever-increasing emphasis oi 
defense. It was only with the regula 
establishment of the feudal regime tha 
the gate development arrived at the poin 
we see in the eleventh century. How 



INTERIOR—PORTE ST. ANDRP. AT AUTUN. 


ROMA. Castol S. Angelo. Stanza da bagno. 
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THE ROMAN PANTHEON AND ITS PORTICO 

Built originally as a pagan templc, rcconsecratcd to Jove the Avcnger, in commemqration of thc triumph of Octavius at Actium—an event of as 
grcat signilicancc for pagan Komc as was thc battle of Lcpanto for thc Christian faith—thc Pantheon became a Cliristian clmrch at the bcginning 
of thc seventh ccntury. Thanks to thc researches of thc antiquarians, onc is able to visualize thc carlicr splendor of the tcmplc—aronnd the vast 
rotunda a circle of gods enshrined in their niches, atnong tltein Venus, lier cars adorned with the two halves of the great nearl said to ha ve heen 
oncc the property of Cleopatra aml a companion to that dissolvcd in vinegar at lier fatnous supper with Mark Antony. The ohclisk in the fore- 
ground came frotn the Templc of Isis._|_ _ 
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THE ROTUNDA OF THE PANTHEON 

preserved building of ancient Ronic. 


ROMA - Accademia die Francia. 


Edmone inilterabile. 
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Pliotugraph by ICinil P. Alhrccht 

THE TOMB OF KOMAX EMPERORS 

Constructcd as a tomb, faced witli Parian marblc, for Hadrian and his succcssors, the 
Castle of Sant’ Angelo i' approachcd by the Ponte Sant’ Angelo, with its ten colossal statues 
of angcls. The tomb, converted int<> a fortress, repelled the attacks of the Goths. From 
the tenth century it xvas the citadel of Rome, the party in power overawing the people from 
the stronghold. It was before this castle that the permanent gallows stood, scldom unoccupicd. 


Roman Aqueduct at Chaponost. 


O Klmcmiorf, troin l.alloway 
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rliotoKraph b> Kmil I*. Albrrcht 

1IOUSE OF TUK VESTAE VIKCINS IN THE KOMAN FORUM, WITH SOME OF THE STATUES 
OF THE CHIEF VESTALS STILL STA NUI NG 

The Vesta! Virgin* played an important part in Imperial Rome, not only as conservator* 
, . sacret! fire, but m politics as well, their intluence obtaining offices and favors for 
relatives and fnends. as evidcnced by inscriptions found on the statues crected bv grateful 
recipient*. Near I orta Pia be the bones of guilty Vestals. each buried alivc in a iittle vault 
12 fect deep, with the small dish and cnist and the earthen !amp that was soo n extineuished 
in the close. damp atr. It was the fata! thumb of the Vestals that gave the sienal of life or 
death for the unsuccessftt! performer in the Colosseum. To the right rise the columns of 
tne lemple of Faustina, dedicated in 141 by Empcror Antoninus to his wifc. 



































Photograph bv A. W. Culter 

THE ARCII OF TITUS 

Spanning tlic highcst poiut of Sacra Via (sec page 594) is the 
Arch of Titus, crcctcd by tlic Senate to commemorate the takiug 
of Jcrusalcm. The acts tliat made Titus famoiis in Rome won for 
liim the hatrcd of tlic Jcws, who werc marclied in chains in the 
procession of tlicir captors and forced to lay the stones of this arch. 
Through the arch may be seen the towcring ruins of the Colosseum. 




FIG. 17.—THE ENTASIS IN ROMAN PILASTERS AT BAALBEK, SVRI 
The dato Is second century of our ora. 


THE ROMAN FORUM 


Henrt of the miglity cn.pire of the Camars, sourcc from which has come the unnvalcd sy stem o f junsprij 
every^ moden» nation, the *Roman Forum was also, the focus of 
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i STRUCTURES THAT COMMEMORATE THE FAME OF GREAT CON- 

QUERORS AND RULERS, FROM AUGUSTUS AND TITUS TO NAPO- 
LEON AND WASHINGTON—FINE MODERN ARCHES AND THEIR 
FAMOUS CLASSICAL PROTOTYPES. 
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E VER since glory has been won in 
war, men have felt the dcsire to 
express their appreciation of the skill 
and valor of their leaders in battle, and 
to perpetuate their great commandere’ 
names and deeds for the wondcr and 
delight of coming generations. This 
sentiment has given to the World many 
of its most interesting monumenta of 
architecture and sculpture. Today the 
tourist and the archa>ologist gaze with 
awe upon the tombs and pyraraids of 
ancient Egypt, gather inspiration and 
strength araid the temples of Greece, 
and marvel at the deeds of the Roman 
emperors as they stand before the great 
triumphal arches which commemorate 
them after the lapse of centuries. 

THE ARCH A ROMAN INVENTION. 

The triumphal arch originated with 
the Romans. In the earliest times of the 
republic, the gate through which a rc- 
turning conqueror passed on entering 
the city was decorated with garlands of 
flowers, leaves, emblems of victory, and 
trophios of arms taken from the van- 
quished. In course of time these gates 
came to voice a spirit of power and ex- 
nltation. They were solidly built, and 
adorned with a certain exuberant mag¬ 
ni ficence. 

Sometimes these triumphal gates had 
but one arch, like thosc at Ancona and 
Benevento and the celebrated Arch of 
Titus. Others had two arches, one for 
entrance, the other for exit; and some 
had three arches, the smallcr ones on 
the sides being for pedestrians. It was 
natural that the huilders should desirc 
their trophies of victory to take per¬ 
manent form. 

In the course of time the triumphal 


arch developed into an important and 
pretentious structure over the route of 
the triumphal cortege, at the Crossing of 
several highways or at the head of a 
bridge. It stili recallcd the primitive 
arrangements with one grand arcade, 
sometimes accompanied by smaller ones. 
The earliest arches were made of wood, 
and seldom survived the war in honor 
of which they were raised; but now 
stone, marblc, and bronze were called 
upon to reproduce the ephemeral rnonu- 
ments, and to pass on to posterity their 
consecrated forms. 

There remain to us a great number 
of triumphal arches erected by the Ro¬ 
mans. The most remarkablc are those 
of Constantine, Septimius Severus, and 
Titus, at Rome; of Trajan, at Beneven¬ 
to and at Ancona; of Augustus, at 
Rimini and at Pola; of Hadrian, at 
Athens; of Marcus Aurelius, at Orangc, 
and the arch at St. Remy, near Aries. 

In all these monuments the piers are 
decorated with columns, either engaged 
or detached, which rest upon a com- 
paratively high pedestal; the entabla- 
lure breaks out over the columns, when 
they are cntirely detached, and it sup- 
ports them. Over each column are stat¬ 
ues or emblematic figures, which ter¬ 
minate happilv, and seem to give a 
reason to the rich and vigorous orna- 
mentation. An attic destined to receive 
the commemorative inscription raises 
itself above the cntablature. The con- 
queror*s statue in bronze, standing in a 
ehariot drawn by four or six horses, 
often crowned the edifice. 

A TYPICAL ROMAN ARCH. 

The Arch of Titus, at Rome, was not 
raised, or at least eompleted, until after 









oman Art. 

Part I. 


•chitcctural 
about a 
we emicav¬ 
it, to evoke 
the entirc ficld of art which that momt- 
ment implicd, to show what refincd re- 
quirements such a building had to satisfy, 
and to convev a ciear understanding of 
the leading principias of Grcck art. A 


which it might have answercd have not 
been put. It must be studicd in the spirit 
and not by the letter, and when this is 
done it will perhaps even to-day bc fruit- 
ful in lessons. 

It is in this samc way that we propose 
now to study a few monuments of Roman 
art. We know the role which, in the 
Scandinavian mythology, is attributed to 



FIO. 1. THE C0LISEU.M—ROME. 


crcation so perfect as was that art must 
be admired as long as men endure on the 
earth and continue to care for harmony, 
rhythm and richness of color in their 
cdifices. 

We endeavored to show what part of 
the Greek genius could bc incorporated 
in our own. It has often been interro- 
gated during the course of the centuries, 
but in most cases the prccise questions 


the “Mothcrs,” who are the sourcc of all 
lifc and guide our destinies. So the two 
arts, the Greek and the Roman, are the 
real “Mothers” of architecture, for they 
have played an all-powerful part in the 
evolution of architcctural styles. These 
“Mothcrs” differ in stature and aspect, 
but both of them are truly noble, and we 
of the twenticth century are their un- 
worthy 6ons. 





Mune. 1003. 































































































The Collapse of 

The Roman Tammany 


Guglielmo Ferrero 

AUTIIOB OF "TUE GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF HOME " 

Political bosses of ancicnt times usually lost their heads sooner or later; bosses of 
to-day rctain their heads, but losc their powcr. In u previous article, Dr. Ferrero 
has told of the organizution of the Tammany Hali of Rome; in this article, he¬ 
lciis of the decline of the machine, which began with the murder of Clodius, “the 
hcnchman who kncw best howto procure for C.xsar by all means, licit and illicit, the 
majority in the comitia,” and culminatcd in the assassination of Carsar himsclf 


A S EARLY as 53 B. C., four ycars 
/\ alter hi- bold annexation of 

/ \ Gaul, C*sar's situation and 

I \ that of the democratic expait- 
±. sionist party was critical. The 

catastrophe of Crassus, the disorder in 
Rome, the uprisings in Gaul, the cconomic 
crisis—which in rcality was brought about 
by wastcfulness, public and private, but 
which was attributed to the bad policy 
of the dominant party—would have sufficcd 
to reencourage the small, but persistent 
company of Ca;sar’s irreconcilablc focs ; 
nesting in the senate. Anothcr and more 
serious event soon occurred, which must 
have increased their couragc and their hate. 
From the death of Crassus on, it is par- 
*ticularly ciear how much more wisdom 
Caesar showed in planning to govem the 
Empire in conjunction with Crassus and 
Pompey than his biographers have attribu¬ 
ted to him, determined as they have been 
that hc aimed at governing alonc. If 
all three together—Crassus, Pompey, and 
Caesar—werc just equal to ordering the tre- 
mendous mass of the political interests of the 
Empire, Pompey and Caesar alonc wereinade- 
quate. One of the principal reasonswhy the 
situation at Rome grew worse after 54 B. C., 
is certainly the disappearance of the trio of 
chicfs, who removetl a considerable powcr 
from the government. This changc was not, 
howevcr, the only inconvenience resulting 
from the death of Crassus. There was this 
other and more wcighty conscquencc: as 
Pompey gradually felt the democratic gov- 
emment, founded by Caesar, becoming in- 


sccure, by a natural defensive movement he 
approached the conservative, aristocratic 
party of Sulla. By origin, by temperament, 
by interests, Pompey was far mnre of a con¬ 
servative than of a democrat. Hc was, more- 
over, cautious, rcasonable, without extraor- 
dinary energy—on the whole, a mediocre 
man, who had superficially accepted ratiier 
than profoundly approved the daring and 
imaginative schcmes of Ctcsar. On the other 
hand, taught by the hard expericncc of the 
past, the conservative party was more dis- 
posed than at a previous period to reunite 
forces with Pompey, thaf it might destroy 
Ca?sar,whocontinucd tobe.thedespairof all, 
who seemed the moving spirit of all disorder 
in the State, the causc of all the troublcs of 
the time, the greatest impediment to the rc- 
construction of a conservative government. 

This is so true that during the whole of 
the ycar 53, Caesar put forth every effort 
to bind Pompey closely to him, to reforge 
the sensibly weakened chains of their per- 
sonal and political fricndship. It was for 
him a question of life or death; if Pompey 
abandoned him, his position, already so 
precarious, would bccome untenablc. Then 
occurred two unforeseen events which ren- 
dered all his endeavors uscless. At the, 
beginning of January, 52 B. C., in onc of the 
niany Street fights betwecn political eliques 
in Rome, Clodius was killed. Caesar there- 
by lost his most active and able clectoral 
agent at Rome, the boss of his Tammany 
Hali, the hcnchman who best kncw how to 
procure for him by all means, licit and 
illicit, the majority in the comitia. 


V, ftK - 
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ers—it is the eaclosing 
hpolis, upon which the 
irward raised one of the 
; with which they ever 
ered province. 
jS our surprise to flnd u 
1 of Phcnician powcr so 
| >med as we are to ihink 
j people as living nlways 
1 ihe sea. first on the Per- 
the Eastern coast of the 
' lien ce they sent forth 
| -olonists to capture tlic 
vorld. 

never secn such sailors, 
aien have ever had such 
! pn the-m and upon the 
1 jjpir command there will 
: Rd forever much of the 
!^ast. Even the cargoes 
* were tliings which the 
s its luxuries—precious 
r 6ven tissues froin India 
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A TOUR IN SICIIA 

By Rufus B. Richardson 


I T was with an appetite whetted by long try now known «as Greece and neglects 
waiting that I landed in Sicily on the the greater Hellas in the west makes a 
last day of May. Anybody might en- great mistake. Akragas and Selinus have 
joy travel in Sicily. Its scenery is mag- left more imposing ruins than Athens, 
nificent.” A mountainous country with a Olympia, and Delphi ; and Svracuse was 
coast-line of rugged headlands, and here the most populous and the most powerful 
and there a river bfreaking through to the of all Greek cities. 

sea, opening un -vistas into the interior It was this especial claim which drew 
and forming a fertile plain at its mouth ; me and my two companions, members of 
above all snow-capped and smoking .*Ktn«a the American School at Athens, to Cata- 
with itsne.arly 11 ,000 feet towering so high nia. We desired to become as familiar 
as to be seen from every part of the island with western Hellas as we had already 
except the valleys, fortn a combination become with eastern Hellas. We came 
attractive even to one who has left history rather too late in the year; not that phys- 
and art out of his travelling outfit. The ical comfort is an element for great con- 
student of history, however, gets a keen- sideration in such a land ; it is rather 
er enjoyment in this land where so much the psychological aspect which I have in 
history—ancient, raediaeval, and modem mind. Theocritus has thrown such jtsso- 
— has been enacted. Not only was it the ciations of spring over Sicily that the 
apple of discord between Rome and Car- traveller fecis that he ought to be there 
thage, but. to say nothing of Sikans, Ely- with “ pulses thronged with the fulness of 
mi, and Sikels, because their movements the spring,” which can hardly be the case 
are wrapped in the raist of a prehistoric in the great heat of June. Perhaps our 
past, Phtenicians, Greeks, Carthaginians, bicycles might scem to some out of time 
Romans, Franks, Vandals, Goths, Byzan- with Theocritus and Pindar, and we did 
tines, Saracens, Normans. Germans, not try to throw any glamour of poetry 
French.and Spaniards successivelyshaped over them. But they were vastly con- 
itsdestinies until Garibaldi at last brought venient. We had sent forward our heavy 
it to rest in the bosom of the kingdom of luggage to Palermo, and they carried all 
Italy. But Sicily has an especial interest that we needed for two weeks. While 
for the Student of the history and «art of they were not a substitute for trains, they 
ancient Jjpreece. He who studies the coun- freed us from servile dependence on trains. 

Copyright, 1901, by Charles Scribo er’» Sons. All righu reserved. 


MASSACRES OF TIIE ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE. 


Secoxu Period. 


By c. osborne Wakd. 

The first true amphitheatres of Rome date from about the 
time of Pompey, and they were among the most magnifi¬ 
cent and celebrated ed ilices of antiquity. They were circular in 
forni, Lasted during the second period of the Roman games and 
were conducted purelv «as a means of profit. under the stimulus 
of a popular desire for the spectades which they offered. 

The first was that bnilt by C. Scribonius Curio, 
59 n.c. Pliny says that it consisted of two theatres 
which rolled on c.asters with a Central pin as «an axis, 
and could be closed and opened. Of course the struct¬ 
ure w:us of wood. His accoutit shows the wonderful 
perfection to which trades unions brought architeeture 
and engineering under the republic. Pompey built 
the first stone amphitheatre at Rome fifty-five years 
before the Christian era. It seated 40,000 persons. A 
large wooden amphitheatre followed, which was dedi- 
c.ated three years later. It was «a part of the extrav- 
aganee of Scaurus, who, with Pompey, 
robbed Asia of vast treasures, and was 
obliged to disgorge them in this way to pre- 
vent punishment for malfeasance. Tliis nm- 
pliitlieatre li.ad .80,000 seats. Ctesar, 46 n.c., 
built an amphitheatre of wood, «and his nante 
is «also connected with that nt Capua. About 
ten years later Taurus’s theatre of stone was 
built ; it stood until the eonfl.agration of 
Nero. About the beginning of onr era a 
large amphitheatre was built by the 
contractor Atilius, at the Datin city 
~ of Fidena, near Rome, 011 the Tiber. 
Its celebrity rests upon a great ca- 
tastroplie. Up to that date the trades 
unions li.ad worked directly for, and 
were paid directly by, the government, shutting out the middlemen from all public 
works. C«'es«ar, by the passage of the conspirncy law, bec.ame the founder of feudal- 
isin, with its contraet system ; and this amphitheatre shows a specimen of its work. 
Tacitus informs us that to increase the eontraetor’s profits the masonry was badly 
done, and in consequence the whole structure feli during a sliow, 20,000 persons beitig 
crushed to death «and 30,000 mutilated by the fall. The contractor was «arrested by 
order of the Emperor Tiberius and banished. Aceording to Mafiei tliere was an 
amphitheatre at Verona larger tli.an the Colisemn, and rtiins of more than 100 amphi¬ 
theatres are fotind in tlie various Roman cities. Tliere was a large one at Pompeii, 
which was recently tincovered, «and in its cells the skeletons of no fewer than sixty- 
tliree gladiators were exhumed, manv of whom were in chains. 

Between Nero"s time «and tli.at of Titus, who finished and dedicated the Colisetim 
or Flavian amphitheatre. several others were constructed. This Colisemn was a vast 
and celebrated edifiee, wliose imposing ruins stili remain. It was begun by Vesp.a- 
sian and finished by Titus, A.D. So. Tlie structure was of travertine freestone «and 
covered no less than five «acres of grotind. It was elliptical in shape, being 620 feet 
long by 513 broad, having a height of 160 feet. Its seatiug capacity was 87,000. The 




The amphitheatre at EI Djcm (Thywlruj). 
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‘THE CH01IC1IING GIKL FIXED HBK EYES 


to the estate of thc late Stanford White, on cxhibition at the Ttffany Stadios, madison 
and I5tli Street, and wliicli are to bc sold at the American Art Gallerics. 
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HEART OF ANCIEXT ROME 


i» to-day. and Agripp*. Jd he genially. 

specifically that 
. ,. , the fire; but it 

nshmgsu«« which is 
H also Uttt, uma „ nat J re _ 
ca that raor Vriences an 
» ot the new, 


o— sao „„.,e the 

of its load, coasted noise- 
a question of lessly on down the steep mountain pike 
rogress of the and out of sight around the first curve. 

On the short walk over to the drilling- 
g along as well piant. Tregarvon spoke but once, and 
5 to be a curious that was to say: “ Vour guess was right, 
ng us. lf you Poictiers; Hartridge \tas one of the na- 
chology instead tive crowd which was pinched out in the 
first reorganization of the Ocoee.” 

Did Sliss Birrell teli you?” queried 
the millionaire. 

" No > told me himself, just as we 
«ere leaving. And he is stili sore about 
it, though he tried to turn it off with a 
sympathy from joke.” 


might give you 
em to work on, 
er if you’d at- 


Um!” said Carfax reflectively. 
“ 'Veli, if he is the one who is putting a 
finger in your pie, we shall see him within 
the next half-hour or so. He thinks we 
are on the way to Coalville, and he knows 
that Rucker is driving the car. which, 


r new ,. 1 nnving me car. which, 

mod- 1 , 3 .* attempts t0 presumably, leaves the piant unguarded. 
—the . „ r " 1131 >' ou do *f we should happen to 


’ " 1 ,iad for " catch him in the act? ” 

of moiv.l the originaI “ ] t sha ’ n,t hu " said Tregarvon 

moodily. 


■e of mone>\5 
£ trip to the - ' 
e inteUectua! < To be c ontinued) 
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Sluarl Dunlop 


IN hen I am with you, dearest one. the hours as minutes flv 
And Lovc cheats Time so sweetly that h : s calendar’s awry. ' 

But Cupid fmds an easv way to set the time-card true; 

For m.nutcs drag to hours dear heart. when I’m away from you! 
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OLD ROM AN ARCH AT THE ENTRANCE TO CORDOBA 


A Resturatkm of thc Teraple of Jupiter In Romc. ”Even aftcr 


MOSAIC FLOOR OF ROM 


AN OLD RQMAN A RENA 

7 ::^i 


P- L. M." REGION 


ROM an \ \riK.\u:sgi [•: capitals. 


e erection of a templo in-Grecce, showing thc primitive methods of 
ancicnt*. “Gneco-Roman antiquity ne ver dreamcd of thinkimt 
i uscful, a beautiful. a rIoHous thing to invent swift and power- 
machinery. They possesse»! thc clcmcntary machincs—thc lever, 
windlass. thc inclincd plane, ctc., but never tried to combtne them 
into more complicate»! fornis" 


is 13. Richardson 


irif/itn Iliis niagic circle, thc aetors oj old Komc, scjrcc raisinf' 


TUE HOSPITA n 






rVicw of tbe Circus Maximus. Romc. "Ancicnt civilitati» 
turvive thc ages and succccd in bearing to disti 

























































































ARCHITECTURE. 


PlJtTF.XlV 


iioman rniuNrniAN 

COLUMNS 


Temple of Hera Lacinia, Girgenti. 


T.x 2 
Trmplr of 
Veror. 
TuroU. 


I to the Athenian alliance, and had 
Idrastic force lent to his lisping 


- -r----o ora- 

by a body of Athenian hoplites, who, 
ng from their camp outside the city, 
t down a wealt spot in the wall and 
L-d the city before he got to his per- 
bn. 

ain it was about noon when we 
ted with intention to ride to Lentini, 
Ivliat over a third of the way to Syr- 
L across a level plain, and then take 
h across the hill-country to within 
liles of Syracuse, there to resume our I 
I For an liour or more we were pass- 
|Ough the famous “ Campi Laestry- 
Iwhich Cicero caUs “ uberrima pars 
I, " now k’ ts the plain of Ca¬ 
ldie mosr v: e plain in Sicily. 
Ive eros - iwe Symaethus, and soon 
Ia gende climb, with the sun almost 
Izenith. Now and then a turn in 
■ d, or if imt that, a look over the 
r, gave us a fine view of ^Etna. | 


CONSTANTINE. 




tNCTClOKD'*. BBI 
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IIHm I I.ANKI 


ROM AN TRltTltPHAL 
A. IT IS BUILT 


WjjlinJ: C 


,n (A^-riKNT thauac.as) 


GENERAL VIEW ON THE GROUND FLOOR OF THE MUSEUM, 

In whteh is prominent d Multion from the Cathedral of Amiens, the cloister of a Frenchabbey, a jtorch fragment from the icest frontof the 
Chartres Cathedral, and the fa^ade of the 1'anthron. , , f - L ——-r? 


' While standi the Coliseum, Rome slull stand; 
Wlien falis the Coliseum. Rume slull fall; 

And when Rume falis—the wnrhl " 


.ATII liK 1'AHACAl.l.A, TKI 





































































































































POOR OF THE TF.MPI-E OF ESCtil.APIUS AT SPAI.ATRO 


ONE 

Modern building operations ha 1 
gave character to anclent Rom 


TI,E T °MB OF Ro. 
a Ion,!,. f ace(J wi h 

"ns th c cit , . ‘° a fortrcs 


c r .& s S,-''4 

c s,r °ngltold. Jt w 


<ORS «,n„ P. AlbUc? 


____ AIICO I1EI.IJ 

011 AN THEATEK AT TIUGAD—TllIS WAS A FINER STRUCTU RE TIIAN THE ONE AT' 
ITS SEMICIRCUI.AR TIERS OF STONE SEATS ACCOMMODATED ABOUT 
FOUR THOUSAND SPECTATORS. 
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rARvVtNtTVM-t>Fr>IT ORTVM 1 
qVIDROMAVRBlVET-ORRIS ; 
'RA-DET-OPTANTlj 
iCAEUCAREGN A-DEVS 


MEMORIA!^ ' i * 

L V G E N I 1 I I I 1 ' 

. NVRtMI AFQ-OP riMl PONTUteta 
tllt. IN/A? I AVU IlO Rl i 7 l 1 > Pi o•< IIRhTI f<-C LE'lA IMPU.f I' 

W INtVRU' RBRt N>#FlU.imoHVM AMAIOR A< IN IRVDITO>-\1tui.< MVNIIU.A ' 

/I tfc^CILlFhASII.E E N*l- INSOLf NTIAM 

jISuiv n< -V' PONTIFICIAM ROMANAM ro I IsTATF M 
.<0K' II I VJLOKEN riAI. ( I I I BAAirt IU I RF N AVIT- A C FR F QIT 

•. I ci\N Niiw PAL A F 01.0 G V m A E CIA E -IM i’ ER AT OR 

. * RoMANVM CArVTAGNOSCEN5 

UVb rr IRX iVLTAMiJXl IRNAi FTRlMorA> N/moNt' ICVMIU <VBStMFn 

CONGRI \TI()-( ANONIC c >IV S ■(.EORGIIIN AI.GA-VENtT 

rVNIMPWI RELIGIO -I,--IMoRlirMO CAVASA-P C • 




Edmone inalterabile. ROMA - Sepolero di Eugenio IV - S. Salvatore in Lauro. 759 E 


Golonne Pompee. 





Alexandrie. 


111 L. Fiorillo, Phot. 
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ENGRAV1NG BY GIOVANNI BATTISTA P1RANESI 
Number XXIII o/ thc Series, “11 Cam[)o Marzio ddVantica l{nma" 
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Lito in Pompeii tn« Day Before tho Eruption. 
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PHRYNE BEFORE THE TRIBUNAL. 







































































































































































































DETAIL OF TERRA COTTA MODELING IN ARCHED WINDOWS 
OF THE OSPEDALE MAGGIORE, MILAN 

The irregularities of finish in bumt clay frankly acceptcd by the carly Italians are nowhere better illustrated 
than in this instance. Note the soft contours and irregular edges and jointing. The modeling expresses per- 
fectly the plastic nature of a clay medium under the direct touch of the hand. Coloring is also the natural 
resuit of the firing in its variations, which range from red to golden brown, burnt orange and sienna. This work 
was executed about the year 1456 A. D. and is stili standing. 




DETAIL OF PRIVATE HOUSE AT BRESCIA, ITALY 
From “ The Terra Cotta Arcbi tecture oj Nortb Italy" 

Arcbitect Unknown 

Evidently one of the finest examples of painted polychrome decoration in cernent and 
terra cotta. This fragment is no longer available for first-hand study. Note the charm- 
ingly harmonious shades of warm gray and the beautiful suggestion 
for modem ceramic treatment in low relief. 










































































ARCHITECTURE 
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campanilc in the foreground, 1 i vel y and delicious in detail, 
of sixteenth-century workmanship, looks almost impertinent 
against the masses of ancient crumbling brickwork. 

The famous Certosa, some four or five miles from Pavia, 
is most pleasantly approached in a carriage or “fiacre,” 
which process allows )ust sufficient leisure for contemplation 
of this shrine, which is set at the extremity of an avenue of 



Pavia, The Certosa. 


towering poplars. One journeys to the jewel-like building 
in order to marvel at precious things in old marble, alabaster, 
and semi-precious stones and to ruminate on the perfection of 






TERRA COTTA DETAIL, PALAZZO FAVA, 
BOLOGNA, ITALY 

An early Italian examplc in unglazed reti terra cotta. See 
similar modern application illustrated on page 34. 
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Fig. 206 — Saluzzo: Palazzo Cavazza. 
(Fot. Alinari). 


PR1GION! DI VENEZ1A: PORTE INTERNE. 


della Repubblica di Venezia, istituita per la vigilanza dei 
buon ordine cittadino con facolta di prevenire e investigare 
e se necessario - di reprimere e di punire. Nel J650 parte 
di quelle stanze fu adibita ad uso di infermeria per i car¬ 
cerat! e parte ad uso di primo ricovero per coloro che spon- 
taneamente si costituivano fino a che, con sollecita proce- 
dura, fosse conosciuta Ia loro posizione verso coipe di cui 
erano sospettati. 

Pii» tardi Napoleone I fece di tutta la parte anteriore un 
ospedale militare e cosi d’anno in anno, di destinazione in 
destinazione, fino alfultima di Direzione delle carceri, l’au- 
stera bellezza delle sale rimase offuscata, seppellita sotto vari 
strati di intonaco e di calce, frammentata da tramezzi e da 
soppalchi. Nel J755 erano state applicate alie finestre dei 
1° piano le massicce inferriate, nel 1856 si era chiuso il por- 
tico terreno con un cancello in legno, che 1'Austria per eco- 
nomia non aveva voluto fare di ferro, e cosi il palazzotto 

80 


aveva assunto anche alFesterno un’aria di chiusa ferocia. 

Il restauro oggi compiuto e di cui diamo le principali 
vedute fotografiche si e limitato per ora al ripristino di tutto 
quanto si e potuto ritrovare dopo Ia demolizione delle su- 
perfetazioni. L'opera e stata condotta con tanto scrupolo che 
si puo dire risuscitata 1’antica severa bellezza degli interni 
coi loro carattere piranesiano: le grandi muraglie in pie- 
tra istriana, annerite dal tempo, son riapparse di sotto lo 
scialbo. Un particolare costruttivo interessante e che tutti 
i conci di pietra dei muri accuratamente lavorati, sono 
maschiettati ad incastro in modo da rimanere solida 
mente collegati di per se stessi oltre che dalla malta. Sono 
tornate pure in fuce le schiette modanature delle cornici 
delle porte e degli archi sormontati da stemmi e da iscri- 
zioni, sono ricomparse le volte e le stanze austere hanno 
riacquistato 1’antica proporzione. 

Il restauro e stato compiuto con 1’applicazione di vetrate 
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CATALDI, NO. 4 VIA CAR1BALDI, GENOA 
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RAVENNA BAROCCO AND MODERN 


la Porta. (XV Sm ). 




RAVENNA OF THE RENAISSANCE 


135. — COLU SIN COMMEMOflAUNC THE IIATTLE OK lUVBSNA, 
EHECTED IS THE VKAlt 1557. 

(Pluit. Rlcci). 
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137- — CLOISTER OF S. VITAI.E. 


126. — BUILDINGS OF THE XV-XVI CENTURIES, IN VIA DELl/ARClVESCOVADO. 

(Pliot. I. I. d'Arti Grafiche). 
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RAVENNA OF THE RENAISSANCE 
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captains: its women, like Francesca and Samaritana, are fatal and foredoomed, Guido 
vccchio is distinguished from the rest, only by his warlike skill and political craft; 
but Guido Novello, for culture and sweetness of disposition, seems like a delicate flovver 
amid the rough trunks and undergrovvth of a weird forest. His refined courtesy, and 
love of ari and poetry, obtain for his family and for Ravenna the glory of seeing 



27. — STREET TOW.UIOS TIIE TOWEII. (Phot. A Unari). 

Giotto paint, of extending hospitality to Dante Alighieri, of securing him such peace 
and safety as enable him to complete his immortal poem, and finally of laying his 
remains in the sepulchral chapel of Braccioforte, close to the church of San Francesco, 
w here at this day the tombs of Ostasio da Polenta, Padre Enrico Alfieri, Luffo Numai, 
and many others, are protected by the sanctity of the little brother of Assisi. 

The living spirit of faith which the mystics of the eleventh century drew from 
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Mosaic ot tbe Cathedra], Vcnicc, from Piazia 


Dutaoce of More ihan 
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CATHEDRAI. OK SANT' ANDREA AND CAMPANILE AMALPI. ITALY 
century and rrttorrd In the Uth renlury. The campanile wns errcted in 
nc.rr.t iolumns of yrunitr «nd Cippolino marblt from Pacatum 


Built ol marble and Roma 
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ROliE. 


fountaix ok st. soph i 




throned as the mistress of the 
world in art. As such, the 
triumphs of her consuis tro- 
phied with the spoils of war, 
with fettered Gauls and pre- 
datory Huns, sink to nothing- 
ness ; for in the forum of her 
art she leads the victors of 
her legions captive. To-day 
her temples are the votive 
shrinesof thepaintcr and sculp¬ 
tor, and her priests are Angelo, 
'1'itian. and 
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A church of Byzantine style founded in I 100 
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MONREALE - Panorama. 
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PONTE VECCfflO, FLOSENCE 

Froui tlic picture by /l. Vau Anrooy, R.I. 

Reproduced by permission of the Corporation of Ncwcastle-upon-Tync 











































































































































































Duomo • BatlUtero. 




from this greal lower ihal Galilt 
made hi» obiervauont 




wmmm 


F of stone - so onc need not be surprised at a circum- 
jtancc which, aftcr ali, is but natural. The ornanientists 
/ ho usecl b rick, howevcr, had the habit of resorting to 
J olor, and polychrome terra-cottas are frec|uent in Italy. 
j )nce color was not admitted in architecture and in orna- 
j ient. but now ali is changed on this question, and the 
i olychroin y of thc Middle Ages and of the epoch of the 
Lenaissanpe constitutos the evidence of a fact that for 
;bmc time has been above discussion. Sincere and 
|1 igorous study of the monuments has proved that the 
j rinciple of color in plastic art has made onc of the most 
I nperious rules of the art of the past centuries. How- 
j er, the existence of this fact is sometimes contested by 
i ^ ard minds. and perhaps some of them are ignorant 

Vwi.ii SC St i L i. t r " f lhg UUCStion. S«» far__a>i Uicr-. 
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P CATHEDRAL 

jfrthy for it» spaciou» plaza ornamenled with slalues 
/iastical dignilarie» 
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fcssor Goodyear’s Photograph of the Leaning Tower of 
Taken with Plumblincs in the Camera 


OVER THE PIAZZA DELLA \. 

ooking toward the Cathedral from the Palaizo Reale. 
_ «tructure 


ancient dcfeiui 


NO ESE TOWER, 
CALATA 
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PISA CATHEDRAL. SURVEYS OF THE GALLERY BENDs' IN ELEVATION. 
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Fio. 8. CHUKCH OF 


THE CAVAZZA CASTLE AT SAN MARTINO NEAR BOLOGNA SHOWI 


THE PALAZZO AND TOWER, SIENA 


Illustmtions from “ Ij 


OENOVA 
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THE CATHEDRA 
Which waa built in tKe Twelftb Century by Arci 
Engliahman, on thc aite of a more 
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io' — Taormina 
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Reconstituci6n de las pinturas de Santullano. Seccidn longitudinal de la iglesia 


Reconstitucidn 


transversa! de las pinturas Seccidn transversa! por el crucero 


como la basilica dc Santullano que todavia hoy 
est4 cumpliendo el fin para que fue (undado. Es 
generoso en la accptacidn dc procedentes, y di- 
ce «No he hccho mAs que scguir el camino abier- 
to por los arquitcctos cxtranjeros y espaftoles 
que con bucn acierto han preicrido devolvcr a 
los monumcntos su primitivo aspecto i vcrlos 
convertidos en ruinas, pudiendo citar en nuestro 
pais A los scii ores Madrazo y D. Demetrio dc los 
Rios en la Catedral dc I.ecn. Lamperez en las de 
Burgos y Cuenca, Casanova en la de Sevilla y 
VelAzquez Bosco en la mezquita de Cdrdoba y 
en Santa Cristina dc Sena.» 

Rcaliz6 Selgas la restauracidn A sus expen¬ 
sas—de Noviembre dc 1912 A Mayo de 1915. 
Inspecciond los trabajos el entonces cronista de 
Ovicdo D. Fcrmin Canella. por la Comisidn Pro- 
vincial de Monumcntos. Ejccutd las obras el 
maestro Vega y Micr. Copi6 las pinturas D. Se¬ 
uthi Rivero GonzAlez Riia. 


Y es curiosa la nota de las obras nuevas prac- 
ticadas. 

.El pbrtico meridional construido con los ma¬ 
teriales dei primitivo. Todas las lAminas de pie- 
dra perforadas de las ventanas de la nave y dei 
crucero, excepto la dei Abside dei poniente que 
es antigua, por cuya traza se han hecho las otras 
dos. La cubricidn dc las naves y crucero. S6I0 se 
han conservado tres vigas tirantes, unos pares y 
parte de la tablazdn que ha quedado en su sitio. 
Los tres altares de los Absides, aprovcchando al- 
gunas losas dc las mesas antiguas. La mitad su¬ 
perior dc la espadafla. La vidriera dei gran ven- 
tanal dei crucero. El coro alto dc madera que 
habia sido renovado en el siglo xvui.» 

Se trata de una iglesita romAnica, dc cons- 
truccidn, como es sabido, s61ida, que, por ello. 
ha resistido muy bien el paso de los siglos; dc 
lineas bien dciinidas que varian poco de unos A 
otros modelos. Las dificultades de la restaura¬ 


cidn en obras de tipo mAs dificil: la catedral gd- 
tica d la mezquita cordobesa. por ejemplo, au- 
menta en tales terminos que cualquier movimien 
to es dclicadisimo. y por mucha que sea la peri- 
cia y la buena voluntad que en ello se ponga. 
siempre qucdarA motivo para la critica y el co- 
mentario desfavorable. 

Sin embargo, tales trabajos suelcn liacerse en 
silencio. Se conoce un plan de carreteras d de 
ferrocarriles d canales dc riego y no conocemos 
el plan dc conservacidn dc los monumcntos ar- 
tisticos de Espafia. Acaso este esbozado, porque 
cn los ultimos afios se ha dcdicado al asunto ma- 
vor atencidn; acaso sea lo mAs dificil cstablecer 
una clasificacidn y, sobre todo, un orden de pre- 
lacidn; pero seria dc dcscar que fueramos preci- 
sando cstas cosas. Ya que es imposiblc aspirar 
A que lc salga A cada monumento espafiol un 
D. Fortunato de Selgas. 

Luis BELLO 
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THE DINIXG ROOM 


TIIROUGH THE ARCHES OF ANTIQUITY 

comes the seduclive cliarm of Iliis ancient Sxviss village in the Loxcer Engadine. Zuos is iis name. 
It sounds like a Hiblical prophel and also has the fascination of greal age. These ancient xcalls have 
stood unchanged for centuries 






















































































































































































































ITALIAN ROAD-SIDE SHRINES, NEAR FLORENCE 


REPRODUCED FROM PHOTOCRAPHS BY ROBERT M. BLACKALL 
THIRTY-FIFTH IIOLDER OF ROTCH TRAVEUNC SCHOLARSHIP 



PALAZZO PODESTA, GENO A, ITALY 



.V13IV Calania llnosfru dH BpnrdrUini 











































































of tliings was tlic architecture—medicval 
castlcs and Renaissancc villas among thcir 
dark cyprcsscs, stonc cities on hili tops, old 
gardens with tcrracc walls crumbling abovc 
bluc water, all floodcd with sunlight, and 
steeped in history and storv. Tbousands of 
forgottcn buildcrs havc rccorded thcir sen- 
sitivcncss to bcauty and significant form in 
innumcrable slcndcr towcrs, startling walls, 
and thc curves of Windows and archcs. The 
Italian of thc late Middlc Ages and tlie Rc- 
naissance secms to have lived more intensely, 
vividly, kccnly, than is the fortunc of most 
places and gencrations. Every little walled 
city lias its own chroniclc of heroes and 
hot little wars. Evcrywhcrc there werc 
buildcrs and sculptors who put into thcir 
work some of thc kcenness which they 
saw and felt. This is thc primary rcason 
why thcir aspeet of tliings in Italy is so 
eloquent. In niany countries the past slceps 
in the architecture; in Italy it is awake. 

And Mr. Hiclschcr, with his camera merc- 
ly, has cauglit some of this vividness. Brown- 
ing's Fra Lippo Lippi says: 

"Have you noticcd now Yon Cullion s 
hanging face? A bit of clialk. 

And trust me but you should though." 

i have spent mariy hours and days in thc 


V' 


Illustrat ion from "Piclurrstjue Italy. 
Architecture and I-andscafe." 


Piazza San Marco, the Piazza dclla Signoria, 
in thc stcpped streets of Umbrian hili towns, 
and Mr. Hielschers platcs remind me of in- 
numcrablc tliings forgottcn or never noticcd. 

Artiiur VV. Colton. 


L’Architettura Rusticana Nell 'Arte Italiana, 
by Giulio Ferrari. Hoepli, Milano. Amer¬ 
ican Agent, Helburn 

Mr. Fcrrari’s book is also onc of a series 
(Collczionc Artistica Hoepli). There are 
two hundred and fifty platcs of various 
k i mi s, photographs, drawings, engravings and j 
many colorcd prints. Mr. Ferrari is thc 
curator of thc Royal Muscum of Industrial i 
Art in Romc, and his work is of interest 
not only to thc architect but to thc student 
of social history. The illustrations of thc 
Prcface are largely drawn from Roman rc- 
niains and types of rustic building outside 
of Italy. The remaining platcs are arranged 
by regions, cach piate with an idcntifying 
and descriptive legend. It is a detailed study I 
of thc Italian liouse, and mainly thc houses 
of thc poor, thc existing types and features 
and thcir localization. The varied antccc- I 
dents of Italy are recordcd in the mulli- I 
plicity of tlicsc types. The prehistorie coni- 


ARCH. GIORGIO WENTER-M ARIN1 TRENTO. 


premi sono stati assegnati agli Arch. Petek, Sottsass, Wenter- | 


[ 398 ] 


Marini, due successivi al dott. Merlet ed alPArch. Zotti, ed 
altrl due ancora ai sigg. Santifaller e Welhenmeyer; degni 






































































































































































FACADE, CHURCH OF S. ZACCARIA, AL1NARI, ITALY 


© The Architectura! Forum 

PIAZZA DOORWAY. PALAZZO DORIA A FASSALO, CENOA 


Photograph by Morgan Hciskell 

A PROCESSION DURING THE FEAST OF SAN COSTANZO, THE PATRON SAINT OF CAPRI 


LA VIEILLE RUE, MENTON, FRANCE 

A pavcd way to thc cathedra), with houscs on 
thc Icft bordering the sca. 




DOOR OF A HOUSE IX GE.XOA 


© The Architeetural Forum 

DOORWAY. PALAZZO PODESTA. NO. 7 VIA GARIBALDI, GENOA 










































































CATHEDRALS OF THE OLD AND NEW WORLD 107 



iald McLcish 


THE PIAZZA OF VENICE THE CHURCH OF ST. MARK, AND THE NEW CAMPANILE 
The doincs of St. Mark reflcct a Byzantine influencc. The ncw Canipanilc, 322 fcct high, is 
an exaet reproduction of the original bcll-tower, bcgun in 874, which feli in 1902. Pigeons 
arc said to have been kcpt in the squarc sincc the crusader Dandolo rcccivcd valuable 
inforniation by carrier pigeons wbile besieging Candia. Tliey werc formerly fed at the 
expense of the city, but arc now dependent upon the charity of visitors. 
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RAVENNA OF THE RENAISSANCE 
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Ch.e-.a d. Sanlo Stefano. Monumento a Ijcopo SurMno^cuol^mlbjrSr^XV^^S 
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», Calhedral of Klorcnc», from Sidewalk—Tclephoto Lcn». 
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Porta ruotta ir Jjronzo dei Suomo 
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VICENZA - Teatro Olimpico. 

^dcl Palladio, csocunone di V. Scamon!) 


SIDE VIEW OK TUE STAGE 


lNTICA poht 


SANTA MARIA DELLA SALUTE, VENICK-Skclch by Koiilkt S. Peabody. 


^LIMPICO. VICENZA. ITALY. FULL VIEW OF THE STAGE FROM T1IE AUDITORIUM 


Qulrinal. 


By J. RrssEU, Pont, Columbla Coli 
ing Scholnolilp, lSSf>: also nwnrdcd ihc °— 
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NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF MU8IC, 


«ccorOmg 


Sqitakb from \V 


ST. 1-ETEK’s AND THK VATICAN, PIAZZA DI SAN PIETRO. 


ALEAZZO, CERTOSA OF PAV 


MAfSOLEPM 






'ILLA MEDICI. 


E 8TKEET8 OF VE.NICE. 




FIG. 74.—IIIBLIOTHfeQUE 


1 In Vrnicc Tauo'a cchocs , 
And tilenl rows tlic aongli 


VIEWS OF THE CASTE 


HIO, FLOKENCE—Mciumrcd and Drawn by WaLTE 
*»ntch Trovclllng Fcholarshlp. 





































































































nIICE gardens 

BY LEE BACONJ 


A STREET IN URBINO 


r.ALAZZO BEV1LACQU, 


Maria Delia Salute. V 


LH_L_ZILAR1, V1CEXZA. 


Arsenai Gate 




-AZZO DEL CONSIGLU 


OLX) CURIOSITV SM( 


SCI OLLO AND COLLEOX1 


rrrrrrn, 


the liridirc o( Siglu, 
■ on each lianA" 


A Confesaional Box. 
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AN ITALIAN VILLA AND GARDEN AT LAKE COMO 

Thc_ villa Melzi, at Bcllagio, a charming corabination of art and nalurc 


idese - Palazzo Ducale 


LOGO IA BERXAXDA (PALAZZO COMMINA! 


ONE OF THE AVENUES OF THE CARUEN 


Roman Gallert, Butl/t Abodt 1205. 


CIOVANNI 


Cnpyriyhl, by ISroten Uros. 

Exterior of thc sevcnteenth ccntury church of ! 
bcing hdd. The church ha> playcd an imp ^ 
contains thc tombs 


Flg. 08. Florentlne Wall Fountaln. 
(Victoria and Albert Museum.) 


Entrance 


Rorae. 


THE ITALIAN ROYAL PALACE ON THE PIA//A DEL QUIRINALE. ROME. 


Aboul the interior court of the Torre dei Callo i 
arches and column 


HE CLOISTERS OF THE MONASTERY OF CERTOSA. NEArI 
_ FLORENCE. ITALY 


o^etkarch. 


An antique Italian marble pulpit ii set inio 
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THE WEST SIDE OF THE VILLA 
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of Jainb of Principal 
[loorway. Sta. Maria Novella. Floronce. 






























































































©VILDiNG5 • NEAR- TH E CATHEDRA.L--MILM, 


THE GARDEN KRONT OF THE VILLA 


SOLE MAKERS OF UNITF 
CHUTES (PAT’D) ROCHES 


“A JUDGMENT OF PARIS” 
FROM THE WATER-COLOUR 
BY HERBERT ALEXANDER 


pp|Bf 


THE FACADE OF THE VILLA AND A PART OF THE TERRACE 


Vecchio Palace (building with tower) now City Hali 
Florence, Italy 

l )uildin K conlains the famous "Room of the SOO ’ 

at feriis rrn L feoi,ers and PEKRLESS R2 re BujJdinc 
a lcft , s Uffizz, Museum, now partly heated with RocnrnH 


A STREET SCENI 
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On the Honor of a Man 


had lived—Well, it don’t matter about 
tliat. I won’t do it. The company will 
have to foreclose ; that’s ali ; and they’d 
better do it right away, too.” He stood 
up, shaking himself as though to cast off 
something which lay heavy upon his 
shoulders. “ Now you better get out of 
this, quick. I don’t want you to stay here.” 

Weller did not look up. He felt that 
hc was slinking rather than walking toward 
the door. He shut himself into the dark 
hall, glad to have the closed door between 
himself and his anomalous vanquisher. 
Then a qualm of fear came upon him, and 
he retumed. 

“ Mr. Meitzler,” he said, ‘‘ I hope you 
aren’t going to say anything about this. 

You know youpromised-” But Meitz- 

ler stopped him witli an impcrious gesture. 

“ I)on’t you be afraid. l’d be ashamed 
to teli anything about it—that anybody 
had tried to bribe me." Stili Weller lin- 
gered. In some strange way he had bcen 
lifted out of his office of counsellor into his 
private capacity, wherein he was some¬ 
thing of a man. 

“ Mr. Meitzler, I’ve playedapoor part, 
I’m afraid. l’ve been mistaken in you. 
I came here with an evil purpose ; you've 
found it out. I haven’t any excuse to 
offer ; I suppose therc isn’t any that would 
be good. But I’d like to say before I go 
that you needn’t worry about your con- 
tract. You won’t be foreclosed.” He 
made bold to offer his hand. Meitzler 
looked at the hand dully; then his own 
hands sought the refuge of his pockcts. 

“The company can do as it damn 
pleases," he said. “ l’m goin’ to move 
off as soon as I get back. I won’t stay. 
It ain’t too late yet to stand somcwhere 
else on another place. I don’t want 
nothin’ more to do with it, after this.” 

Out ot uoors, Weller walked the quiet 
streets for a long time, trying to compose 
himself. The sharp chill of the air was 
grateful to his flushed cheeks. After a 
half hour he felt enough like himself to 
venture to retum to the hotel. He went 
at once to e.iumenthal’s room, where he 
found his two associates smoking. 

“ Well ? ” Blumenthal asked. 

Weller laughed. “ I’m done up,” he 
said : “ A primeval cave-man, that Dutch- 
man is. I reckon Carpenter had better 
tackle the judge.” 


re of disgust he 
g hand and turned 
forth across the 
s hands together 

e got to let me say 
, gathering :> little 
man’s tongue lay 
e ; I didn’t mean 
this the way you 
speech ludicrously 
>t looking for the 


lared. “Tondt I 
: ? You meandt to 
ou meandt! " Hc 
ke walk across the 
the fire died down 
showed only the 
He sat down upon 
eller’s face intentlv, 
“ I’d like to know,” 
ice more normal ; 

men have got to 
er. I don’t see the 
ter a long pause : 
I on anybody, like 


lowncast. He was 
)f hurt professional 
ggjgB' ways keen in the 

fiEjjjjl Eor the first lime 

acute instincts had 
IfiSii. ere w.is something 

i it—he, the trained 
i||§jajE||f a ' rca( Iy a niore 

.. rilliant achievements 
nt promise—he to 
scomed defeat by 
tic intelligence. Hc 
f. j that this was not the 

-___j lefeat, but the shame 

"which m ust aiWavT come when <even the 
tonor meets face to 
ig integrity ; he was 
knd disturbed t0 a( '- 
£•* ' of the fact ; he did 

defeat was personal, 


lister,” Meitzler said. 
orought up different. 
:st, and his father was 
me from, people knew 
;d Meitzler said any- 
th. I was trained up 
I had a son—if he 


In the lower left-hand comer of the 
gold piate in which the jewel is sunk, is 
a bcautiful small chiseled figure of Con¬ 
stantine himself, in imperial robes and 
crown, having onc hand upon his heart 
and the other extended toward the cross, 


tions, and I cannot identify the words 
with texts froin the Scriptures, but the 
upper onc clearly means " Bchold a ncw 
wonder,” and refers to the reljc. 

The belief that this jewel is authentic 
rests onunbroken oral tradit ion, which, 


Marino, now the Municipia 


THE GREAT HALL OK THE VATICAN LIURAKY 
THE PILLARS CONTA1N A PRICELESS ( 


-THE CASES ALONG THE WAI.LS ANI> AROUND 
JLLECTIO.V OK ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS 


as it invoking it a> witness of a solemn 
promise. I he cross is adorned with five 
round pearls; there were originally si.\, 
for onc has disappeared. They are in 
fairly good condition, and each is about 
the size of a small gooseberry, or an 
average wild cherry. At the extremities 


in sucli a case, is sufficient to prove its 
very high antiquity. if nothing more. 
I he same might be said of the magnifi¬ 
cent Cross of Justin II (505-578), if the 
Latin inscription on the one side, and the 
portraits of the Emperor Justin and the 
Emprcss Sophia on the back. did not 
place the matter bcyond all doubt. The 
inscription, as any one who can rcad 
T.atin may see from our illustration', con- 


RACTERISTtC ILLUMINAT10NS 
JRENTIAN LUIRARY 


THE TF.iTRn MACcihtn 





































































































































































































































CHURCH OF ST. PIETRO. PERUGIA, ITAL 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. SERIES II 
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■ Ediiione inalterabile. 
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K) The Architectural Forum 
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- Volta di S. Niccolo. 
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LKSS THAN ACT1',\I. sl/.i: 


FRESCOS FROM THE CATACOMBS OF ST. AGNES 


nnx. TT1E DOORWAY 


'O THE SERVANT8' QUARTERS. 




Chapel ot 


Modcna. 




'HK AIIBASSADORS’ SALOON 


QFIRINAJ 


?ig. 7U. Porlion of u Pllasler In the Southl 
Trnnscpt Doorway, Sta. Giustlna. Padua. 


ROOM OF THE VATICAN PICTURE-GALLERY, CALLKD THE SALA DELLA TRASFIGURAZIONB (ROOM OF THE TRANSFIGURATIO*). FROM RAPHAELS 
"TRANSFIGURATION," WHICH APPEARS ON THE LEFT 


Character istic treat- 
ment of a pilaster. 
Used in a church, but 
the ornament has no 
gymbolic significance 


PORTION OF A MONUMENT 


IN THE CLOISTER OK S. GREGORIS MAGNO. 
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THE BEDROOM OF HER SE; 


i;r. ■ - 


THE UVING-ROOM 

Wilh ihe coats-of-arms of thc familie» allied by 
marriage Io ibe Housc of Sarlirana 


EXHIBITION OF LATE RENAISSANCE FDi 
FTom a plioto gmpli hero tC PrcJuml fo ri 


THE ITALIA N BEDROOM 


_ _ 

THE OELIVERY-ROOM, 


The 

State Olnlng-Room. 
Qulrlnal. 


THE CREAT STAIRWAYOjjJ 


A characteristic treatment 
frieze 


■ Vl \ir^ 

finT thl SMjf rc in tnj 
was the nfW? importa® 
the period of the Italia® 
many instanccs it illustra! 
thc wcll-know n fact that 
aissance~wor1<crF urre 


n^Wnymi shall k 
;ht against the knot, 


.•re are diversities of. > t cvr 1 
Chief Namc, wc inost estcel 

ilUH,TUlll I— - 1 IttMs' ^ 


ere nade in N 

..c fifteerdi and sixteenth centurii 
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THE COURT OF CAVAZZA CASTLE-AN ODD MIXTURE OF MODERN COMFORT AND MED1AEVAL ARCH1TECTURE 







































































































































Recently bought by 
Mr. Picrpoint Morff*i 


cate of Leo XII 

Mooney, Vicar-General of the Archdiocese of New York 

ati.ms. Ilis successes in negotiating with the Germal 
Chanccllor, the foresight shown in dealingwith Spaiil 
and [?. P'“cing the Holy s. -e in fric-ndiv r. laiions witf 
republican !• rance, proved the greatness of the Pone il 
mattcrs that were crravolv iumnrtnnt nnri i.i 1 


g FACF5//V col°r:. 
k £ACK Q KOUNO 

FLAcqUES - &L\JB t 


pf the successor to Pius IX, the then 
:i said to an intimate friend. 
restrain myself. I (eel the necessity of 
le Sacred College. I fear it may commit 
sop e ha ve given me the reputation of 
d doctor. I am believed to be a savant. 
to havc the qualities necessary to be a 

I not. This is what 1 wish to say to the 

II assumed his jiontificate in the sixty- 
his age, a prelate of notable distinction 

:, whose strength of character, and whose 
rgy, and piety, had been brilliantly re¬ 
di forty years of a career as provincial 
icto to Belgium, Bishop o£ Perugia, and 
ng as Ilead of the Clnirch in Temporal 
capacityof Camerlengo. after the death 
id before the election of a successor to 
^eter. 

owerful family in the diocese of Anagni, 
s as the birthplace of four Pojk-s. his 
it had itself given three prelates to the 
" ‘ n sent to Rome for his studies, the 
'uni, was so frail-that he anticipated an 
tpressed in Latin verses, which were his 
•y were his latest, intellectual pleasure. 
ftest in his twenty-eighth year. he was 
of the chaplains to Pope Gregory, and 
er sent to govcrn the troublesome prov¬ 
ento. It may be said that this important 
jroutfht to the front the abilitv, energy, 
which increased as responsibilities grew 
essi ve steps o*f his preferment. 
f cal progression toward the loftiest die- 

* l Ii., i *!%••••#. 1 % o 


Jcal prc„- 

t of the Church. 

P' ‘ " 


■. " • ‘ Uic greamess OI me J'orv 

m.itters that were gravely important and involved! I 
In Germany, at his accessfon he found, to use hil 
""" words, "dioceses without Bishops, parislu-s uuil 
"in pnests, frecdom of public worship infringed thfl 
seminanes of the clergy prohibited, and the nuriibel 
of the clergy so redueed that many Catholfcs weri 
out of reaeh of the oflicers of the Church and it 
sacraments. The Pope was able to say fifteen yean 

ago, that the Roman PontifTs authority in the goJ 
ernment of Catholic churches has ceased to be consid 
ered in Prussia as foreign authority; liberty is restoreJ 
to Bishops in governing their dioceses; the seminarie] 
of the clergy are given back, and m.-st of the relliriou 
orders are recalleu." Nor has the present Emperor o 

His attitude toward the Italian Government wasom 
of reserve and dignity, abstaining from ali puerili 
provocation, yet never ceasing to insist that "nothinf 
can ever confer true independence on the Panacv si 
long as it has no temporal iurisdiction." There wa, 
much to sadden and disturb him in the relations o 
Italy with the Papacy, notably that the chariuible *■ 
stitutions of Rome. legacies of the Catholic ages, we 
wrcsted from the Church control and handed over 
he secular authorities. Yet the voluntary Prisoner 
the \ atican lived to see the prestige of the Papai 
In . ® civilized World greater than during any oth 
period of the mneteenth ccntury. 3 


w.uuuur 
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fle a Cardinal in 1853, and twenty-four 
ceeded Cardinal de Angelis as Camcr- 
Lliamberlain of the Roman Church, in 
I he displaved a consistently progressive 

I ctivity. In the quarter-century of the 
e he became by degrees a Pajial possi- 
ulmtnation was the election in 1S7S of 
he candidate of the "Moderate Party" 
College, as a resuit of the third ballot. 

Irecognized that simDlicity and frugality 

•led Leo XIII to husband his strength 
lish an amount of Work devolving uinin 
ie Church which to men of far greater 
gth would have seemed appalling, and 
t*n this, an indomitable sptrit burned 
le shell of a body. 

co'j Genius as a Statcsman 

;f a statesman had been cultivated as 
fit Brussels, and important questions of 
) statecraft were met and solved from 
of the pontiticate. until Eurojie came to 
3at for many decades no liead as wise as 
jll had worn the triple crown. and that, 
ce Bismarck, no layman in Europe had 
II in the most delicate diplomatic negoti- 


Thc Tope and Ihc Anglican Orders 

The spiritual reign of Leo XIII came closest to EngL 
and in the encyclical denying the validity of Anglicml 

nf V 1 ° n r cr "! n ^ \ h [ s tlcc ! si °n, an eminent writel 
of the Catholic Church has said: I 

"If the Pone were wise with the wisdom of thil 
World, he w.nild never have let slip tlle golden opnoif 
tunity allorded when the validity of Anglican orthiH 
uas 1 elerreil to his iudgment. Had he ruled thosl 
- wou ‘ d 1,a , ve bridged at a strokc hall 
r\,& L f rK at , se > ,; ir alcs . dc . voul Al 'K»^ns from thl 
Catholic Church. But the Popecoula not dileotUm 
wise than he did, bound not only by the traditions ani 
dogmas of lapal infallibility, but constrained in mori 
iiuporianl nieasiire by his inal.ility to sacri ficfrprincf 
ple lor any temjioral gain in the power of the ChurcJ 
or the mniiln-i .il iis oummini, ants." I 

rhe famous encyclical declared that "in the Anglii 
can Church there 1- 11.. sa. riii, ing priesihood. no truf 
epiM opate. no apostoli, Mu , ession. nor any sa< rami nt ar 
ordination.” i 

I he Pope took an especially vivid interest in Amer 
I’ "Ot because the 1’nited States <o„ta f 

nnllions of Cathohcs, but the social and imlitical panrl 
1 !l countrv displays in sucli creat >.1 .| 
jKirtions appealed to his statesman-like liabit of minc| 


fo XIII, trom ilie Punnii by llitolini 


P«p*l Couri assembled In ibe Hili of ihc Borgus 
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LA MADONNA 
DI SAN* ANTONIO 


lv R*ff*elle S*mlo 

hinted In t5Q5 (or the Nutis of 
it. Anthony of P*du* *t Perqgia 
t subsequently p.isred into the 
ios*ession of the Colonn* family 
lt Rome. *nd Is known *s the 
Colonn* Paphael 
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LuIgl Qfegll, dl Stnio Sicf.no Vlncemo V.nnu.elh 

COLLEGE OF CARDINALS 


NAISSANC r. FURNITURI — LDCCA 
■C reprrvlncol for the flmt time . 
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No. 619—Carvcd 
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| Oraffito: the Ccrtosa 


ilian Rcnaissai| 


Accurate reproductit Characteristtc panel decc 
from the old mant ceiling; the ornament 

r.hiainrrl am' are variablv fiUs the space 
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S OF THE CHAPEL OF THE HOLY SACk 
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VESTIBULE OF THE 1.AURENTIAN L1BRARY 
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JtOOM IN THE DUCAL 1‘ALACE-—VEN1CK 


INTERIOR OK ST PETER’S. 




II.LARO MAXSION. 


A N 'Aif3 N30MV0 
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Ihapel of the Sacrament. 
r of the cherubim 


PART OF THE CEJUNC IN THE MA1N ROOM 




•KI, IN THK VATICAN, KOMK, 
X. »a< cloctod i<o|ie. 


of a cornice. Nearly every mold- 
ing was decorated 


'JJAN MONSI RANCE, EIGHTEENTH CENTUa 
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THE LECTERN ROOM WITH OLD VAULTED CEIL1NG AND RICH FRESCOES 
One of the fine ancient coflercd ccilings is shown in the billiard room, while the frcscoes in the 
other two rooms are among'the most notable in the house 


msasm 


THE MAIN STAIRCAS: 


An imposing example of a 
with a fine second st 


ROOM IN THE DUGAL PALACE—VENICE 


A CORNER OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LIBRARY 


Don Peduo. ‘‘-Will you liavc 


The Councll Roon 


U lam* 


LOOKING DOWN ONE OF THE LO 


THE VAST FOURTEENTH CENTUfiY SALON. WHICH IS NOW USED AS THE LIVING ROOM OF THE VILLA 


THE BILLIARD ROOM, SHOWING SECOND STO 


later than the Sixtcenth Century 


Room of the 500, Palazzo Vecchio, Fle 


Th;. rnnm i. characteristic of the ccmsi&uncy ot <nc .ura«.m. R> ... 
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8095 Proapetto dei Palazzo Fapneae, opera dei yi^Jf^Caprarola 


o-o-o^HE palazzo massimo. 

IUZZI, ARCHITECT. 
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VILLA DATTA ROSA BATTACLIA 















































































































































































4206 Bagnaja - Villa Lanto Dettaglio 
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4267 Viterbo • Porta grando dolia Chiesa dclla Que rei 
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3368 Dettaglio palazzo nella Villa Lancollotti - Fraacati 
































































8106 Eatremlta della Scala Reggia Palazzo Farnese, opera dei Vignola • Caprarola 




8960 Fontan a dell organo, Villa d* Este - Throli 




Cappella Ludovisi 


Toscanella N. 4482 


H. Mosrioui 
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VILLA MEDICEA 


VILLA MATCONTENTA 


ITALIAN GATEWAYS 

REPRODUCED FROM PHOTOCRAPHS BY ROBERT M. BLACKALL 
OF ROTCH traveling SCHOLARSHIP 





THE CORTILE-LE CORTI. NEAR SA.N 
CASCLANO. VAL DI PESA, ITALY. 


N° rt hc rn Italian GARDENS Piate 77 





















































































































































































mr. be\ au 11\< ;c ;ix’s italian residence 


Through this simple cortile M r. Ben Aii Haggin, the welh 
l^nown American portrait paintcr, enlers his Italian villa. 
"Bene Viene," in Florence. The graceful arcade on two sides 
gives shelter from the sun and ram and renders more sccluded 
the garden seen through the courtyard door 


FLORENCE, VILLA CURONIA, DINING ROOM 


FROM TIIF. DRAWIXC nv H B. BRABAZOX^B 



CHAPEL GALLERY LE CORTI. NEAR 
SAN CASCIANO, VAL DI PESA, ITALY. 
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4554 Oettaglie Porta dei Paiazzo Viteilesdii 
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THE THREE POOLS. 


Wilh the little too/! 


T i VVu ° F CAPR ' AN ° ™ E CULF OF NAPL ES 

™- i ±±J± 2 6_ 0 i Drean,.,' , hc m ,„ n , c|urciq|;c frM . Lyj 




jT E D BY MAXFIELD PARRISH 

ivinces and islands. While navigating the waters about hi I domain his fleet was blown lo sea and wrecked. He alone was 
ank to the foot of a great mountain where stood a wond/rful palace. Within it he found forty young women of exquisite 
their lord and waited upon him. After a year they kftt him £or forty days, as was their custom, to see their fathers, 
keys to the ninety-nine gates leading into the wond|rful gardens. Agib was permilted to enter all these but tlfe last, 
>f his right eye. The first garden he entered was a wonderful orchard, which nowhere in the universe could be 
the trees, the abundance of fruit and blossoms, and the pools of sweet water made it a place of surpassing wonder 


By Grace Goodale. 

Dance light. linlc maid, in your oM-world gown. 

In your high-heeled slippers and powdered hair, 
Smal! wonder '• King Louis turned to look," j 

If the reni marquisc was but half so fair. 

With outstretched. patient, beseeehing hands 
1’oor Pierrot follows you through the world, 

And you care less for his hopeless love 
Than for onc bright lock 0 n your white brow curled. 1 

Would you treat one so if the play were real ? 

, 1 „9 r '? *t a y coqueiry part of the dress, 

With the satin dipprrs and silken train 
And laces, light as your lips’ caress ? 


years arc swift and the play is short, 

But jest and earnest may ofttimes meet, 
n ln L° r earnMt > J pnty you, dear, 
ance light, for my hean lies under your feet. 


TORCELLO - Cattiflrali - ParaptUo dei Coro. (RnsorllUvo dei V socolo) Ii TORCELLO - Cattadrali - Parapatto dei Coro. (BiuorllliTO dii V ueolo) 
































































'he Gardcn of thc Villa Mcdlcl. 


THE GALLERY OF THE HUNDRED F0UNTA1NS. 


■COUNTRY LIFL. 


THE LOH Eli EO0’AT. IEVS. 
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A BOUNDARY WALK OF THE GARDEN 


u m . . .- 


THE LANE BETWEEN THE “VILLA DI QUARTO” AND THE ROYAL FAMILVS 'VILLA PETRAIA' 

Wilh ihe uanorama of Florcnrr io tlwi 
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•ARCHITECTITRAI. CAKDHNS OF ITAI,V." 




























































GATEWAYS TO THE GROUNOS QF THE VltIA BORGHESI. 


T EXT BV 
EDITH WHARTON 


cA book Tvhich appeals io lovers of 
to lra<velers, and to the o<wners of 


BY '1HE UUNDRED FOUNTA1NS. 


<3 The combination of author and artiSt has been c \ 
they studied the famous gardens of ltaly, Mrs. \Vf I J 
point of view of the Student of Italian hiSlory, Mr. I 
ingly beautiful pidtures that have ever come from his 
<J The reproduttions of these paintings, in full color, 
of color work ever offered in a book. Besides Mr. 

,i number m tint, and some photographs. 1 lx- text is 

and folios; the paper is pure rag with deckel edge. Th^oven^xqtnsHely 
in gold and color. The price is $6 net, poSlage 27 cents. AU book-Slores 


LOOKJNG OVER TIVOLl. 


■ER TERKM' 


AROUND THE LAKE AT VILI.A FAI.CO^] 


BV ETCHEVERRY 



4973 Palazzo della Prefettura Pesaro 
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Casino di Villa Falconieri a Frascati 


Potof. R. BmoImI 


: OIKLS" DINING-ROOM i 


FROM THE TERRACE FLORENCE IS SEEN R1SING FROM THE VALLEY IN ALL ITS SPLENDOR 
vicw ol the city,_whichj8_about two miles away, is one ol the most cntrancing prospects to bc obtained anywhere in the suburbs 
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AS OLO ALLEY, VILLA HATTK1. 


HBi 


VENETIAN 
WELL HEADS 

and Ornamenta! 
Carden Objects 




Galleries of 
l Decorative Art, 
West Halkin 
! Street, Bclgrare 
Sqnare, S.W. 


>1 the Certo»» near Florence, designed by Michael Angelo 


Fontaine de Orotticelln. 


3us. V illa Petraja, prfts Florence. 


Jardins Boboli ii Florence. 


I S, L INTEL AND WELL CURB 
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1E ENTRANCE TO THE PERCOLA 

wing Alicc Barbcr Stephens seated on ihc »tep 


AMALFI, FROM TFIE GRAND HOTEL DEI CAPPDCCINT. 


A FACADE DECORATEI) IN SGRAFFlTi > 
PALAZZO D'ALESSANDRO VITELLI ALLA CANNONIERA. 


Courtery of the Avery Library. 
Photograph by M. F. Friederang. 


Guy Norman s Sicilian Garden: The Seat and Canopy in the Garden Wall 


Pergola — Hotel Belvedere, Ka vello 


«ONAVTFKV. 


Hotel Cappucini, Amalfi 


Two Views of the Pergola 


The 


gola —Villa Schuler. 

Tfimmino 
























































































BAS-REL.1EF OF NEW-BORN BABB SPEAK1NG ON BEHALF OF ITS MOTHER. 


















































































THE CHAPEL OF S. ANTONIO. 


•\n U^nlo_a^_Ptulujv 




Fig- 570 — Bcrgamo, Cappolla CoIIconi. 
G. A. Omodeo: Particolarc della facciata. 
(Fot. Alinari). 


htrian Stone Srm i -Circular 
Seat from Ita/y . . $750 


M !■*■■■* ° F ™ E DAS1L1CA 0F S ANTONIO AT PADUA. 


I1\.SK OF A PILASTKU. 


BOTTICELLI 


Museum of Aries. — Tomb said Io be that of Phaedra and Hippolytus. 






















































































































































ARTISTIC ITAT A' 


25. - VEKETIAX COLUSINS IX THE PIAZZA UACCIOIIK. 


bountiful harvests to heaven, make amends by their insuperable faitli and 
for the outrages of the schismatics vvho preceded them. Nor was the land \ 
were born and reared without an influence on these lier children; that 
in profound associations and solenin memories, and lich in monuments c 
wliich marks the close of a power and of a pride; a land, as was said b 
bathed in the blood of martyrs. 

Then follovvs a period of popular government. As a Guclf 
wages stubborn war against ambitious Venice, who presently strips hei 
thing, commerce, wealth. power, and splendour. Stili she continues to s 
Classic refinement, revealing herself, as it were by tradition, in certain fc 
peculiar to herself, and in her literature. Her University, moreover, 
give birth to the more fortunate and more renowned school of Bologna. 

Very soon the Republic is torn by internal feuds between the Guel 











































|he Art Center of the World 


valuable beyond any man’s esti- 
mate, the thinp that makes Mr 
Morgan the preatest art collector 
of to-day. 

II. The Morgan 
WL which havi 


t reasures 
- /e accumulated in 
i-urope consist mainly of 
three sections,— of thc 
L newly acquircd ob- 
Wp Jects of the Gothic 
period recently 
Sk purchased by 
adfe-V. -Mr. Morpan 
from the 
nious Georpes 

Collection in 
Paris for a 

to 

IHgHk ha\T luco 

'*4PkwMi i,,n doi- 

,,h ' 

gyiW? mi.it ure-. 

- U II C e - 

l">\es, and ' 

"iher objcts 


No. 1112—Pair of Carrara M arble Lions, "Medici 


d'a r t "at 
Princc’s Gate, 
•Mr. Morpan’s 
London res- 
idcnce; and 
. of the e.\- 
i tended col- 
I 1 c c t i o n 

■ loaned by 
.1 Mr. Mor- 

■ pantothe 
9 S o u t h 
W Kensing- 
f l °n Muse¬ 
um. 


Jhether it be ivories.or illuminated 
i-cripis, porcelains or pottery, 

P <>r arms > Paintinps or minia- 
the Morgan collections are A 

,’ble visuai text-books and W 

JUic records of art’s histon’ jl 

V ts ver y davvn. This coii- 
■live plan of collecting a HM 

? c ® of objects com- 
r illustratinp . . VER 

jcvelopment I 

volution 
makes the 
collection 


.Somioif 
Slayint "u 


Michelangrlc 


ROM A. Museo delle Terme - Testa dei Marte in riposo di profilo. 


tkR \ DRLLA ROBBIA” (LONIK1N : J. M. 1>KNT 


. IX’ST RATIO N FK< 


BV ALFONSB I.KOROS 


TORSO ’ 


ROMA Muieo delle Terme - Marte 


(UrrAEIXO SANZIO 


Galleria deqli Uffm - S Giovannino Raffacllo. 


IANWS, RHCRNTLY’ INKARTHK 
\ I POMI lll. 


ST Y I l t 


HERCULES AND ANTAEUS 

By Rubeas 


Patui, height 25 ! ins. ; widih , 19 } ins. 


Belvoir Castle Collection 
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THE MINOR FOUNTAINS OF FLORENCE 


their sacrifices; and in ancient Rome many a fountain was reputed 
as holy, and to its waters werc ascribcd the gifts of divination and 
of prophecy. 

Where the living rock did not itself serve as a background, the 
thread of water was directed through an aperture of stone or of 
marble. Before this simple apparatus the Greeks set a group of 
small columns or even a complete portico, and, crowning this with 
a triangular gable anticipating the form of the temple itself, uncon- 
sciouslv emphasized the religious aspect of the fountain. From the 
simple well, intended for the satisfaction of physical requirements, 
grew the well of commemora tion and the well of consecration. As 
regards the form of such structures we may distinguish the wall- 





















































































THi: MOSl-S or MU IIAU. 


TOMB OF CORTESIA SEREGA, CHURCH OF 


SANT ANASTASI A, VERONA 


>F FLAGSTAFP 


(Ei.** Aliurl) N.* 2489. FIRENZE 








R °M ‘‘me immemorial. every people, barbarie 
and civilized, have endeavored to perpetuate the 
memory of tlicir dead. As a ruie the more illus- 
trious the memory to be honored.the greater the 
monument in size, or beauty, or in preciousness. 
I here have been, howcvcr, marked departures 
from this practice, the memorial often being of 
lar greater tmportance than the dead, its excellence as a work of art 
overshadowing the deeds of the deceased. 

The memorials of the Egyptians, and other primitive civilized 
people, as well as many uncivilized raccs, were characterized bv 
their size, or durability, or botli; while tliose of the Greeks, anil 
other cultured people of antiquity, together with those of Christen- 
dom, were of a higher order; artistic beauty was their first and 
most important attribute. 

The memorials of the ancicnts were usuallv out-of-door construc- 
tions, those of the Christians in-door; the former were erected 
more for the glorv of the living than of the dead; the latter for the 
glory of God, in honor of the dead. and as a provocative of the suf¬ 
frages of the living. 

The magnificent and beautiful monuments of the ancicnt Greeks, 
wluch were found some vears ago in the cemeterv, the Kcramcikos 
just outside of Athens, mvariably in their beauty idealize the life of 
the departed, recallmg to the living swect memories of that life and 
the pleasures of earthly existence, unconcerned for the future, giv- 
mg no hope of the joy of an everlasting reunion. On the other hand 
Chnstian memorials of every natio» show forth the emptiness of 
hfe and its b.tter sorrows, and, when they have not been affected bv 
a pagamzmg mfluencc, emphasize the doctrine that death is in 
truth the door to a better life. In other words. the mortuary art 
of pagamsm was purely objective, and that of Christianitv in its 
highcst manifestations, was not onlv objective. but was aiso sub- 
jenive. the external cliafm of form. eoior an.l composition ffiving 


This rare and little known example of early Italian terra cotta was treated in 
polychrome by painting the unglazed surface after firing, glazes having not 
yet come into gcncral use. 

























































FRONT FROM GARDEN. LA PIETRA, IL PELLEGRINl 
VIA BOLOGNESE. NEAR FLORESCE. _ 


GARDENS-LA PIETRA. IL PELLEGRINO. VIA BOLOGNESE. 

NEAR FLORENCE. 


lMERICAN academy in rome. 

The Arches on the rlght w 
of the orifflnal Aurellan wn 
whlch the vlllu tukea iti 


THE VILLA AURELIA. RECENTLY BEQUEATHED TO THE 


CASINO OF THE VILLA FARNESE AT 
CAPRACOLAjIIALOASSAHEIMCRUZZLARCHT. 


nth century 




5. ARCU of augustus, riminl 







































































A.A AURELIA, ROM E. 1TALY. 


RA. 1L PELLEGRIXO, 
E A R FLORE X C E. 


The Uuter Court, 


THE VIALE—LA P1ETRA, IL PELLECRIXO, VIA BOLOC: 
NEAR FLOREXCE. 


T 


THE EN 


No rcprescntation of Italy would be complete wilhoul 
the Villa d’Este at Tivoli. formcrly the property of Arcli- 
^luk^J^mci^ KtTd i rui 

Villa Cicogna (lcft) at Bisuschio. in the litlle-known 
hili country betwecn the Lakc of Varese and Lugano, 
giving n vivid idea of an old Italian country housc. 
Below is the Villa Bernardini. near Lucca. reached 
through a mile-long avenue lined with ash trees 




In the gardensof the Villa Bernardini, 
shown below to the right, onc of the 
many little-known gardensof Italy that 
in this country would bc the object of 
gardeners' pilgrimages 
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N_JMIE UARDEN OF THE VILLA AURELI 
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MICIIELE. L 


lATIONS IX TU E DUCAI, PALACE AT MANTUA . 


F1G. C.—PIAZZA CAVOUR. SAX G1MIGXAXO. 


CEILING OF THE DUCAL PALACE AT MANTUA. 


-OLD HOUSES IN VITERBO. 


FIO. 1.—THE DUCAL PALACE AT MANTUA. 


IN THE DUCAL PALACE AT M. 


£«&2P»r 


FIG. A.—VIA DEL MELANGOLO. VITERBO. 
m_Scrle«_of Stage Settlng» for Sliakc8ponrc‘8 'Romeo and Jullel. 


•E1LIXG OF THE DUCAL PALACE AT MANTUA. 


'lobentine Color kd Stfcco R 


IKTEENTH 


CkNTLIIV II v Ko.s.sl.f.I.INQ 


^Tlg Jg 
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.ARI. ITALY. 


NORTHEAST SIDE-VILLA 


WITHIN THE CORTILE-VILLA GALILEO, PIAN 
DgGIULLA R^ NpAR FLQR£NCE; I^AL*,' 


VVELL AND HOOD IN CORTILE-VILLA 
i FRULLINO. NEAR FLORENCE, ITALY. 


NORTHWEST SIDE—VILLA GALILEO. PLAN 


DE’ GUl.l.ARI, NEAR FLORENCE. ITALY. 


Northwest side-villa galileo. pian 

pE' CIULLARI, NEAR FLORENCE. ITALY. 


SOUTHEAST FRONT—VILLA GALILEO, PIAN 
DE’ CIULLARI, NEAR FLORENCE, ITALY. 


VIRGIN AND CHILO 


SOUTH EAST END OF CORTILE. WITH 
VVELL f- VILLA GALILEO, PIAN DE’ 
GIULLARI, NEAR FLORENCE. ITALY. 
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ENTRANCE—VILLA F 
NEAR FLORENCE, 


FIO. II.—EXTERIOR NORTH AISLE OF THE PISA CATnEDRAL, LOOKING TOWARD 
THE ENTRANCE. 

Showlng tho maaonry of thc archos at tho tranaept. 


-PISA CATIIEDRAL. LOOKINC TOWARD THE NAVE FROM 


FIG. 10,- 


—INNER NORTH AISLE, PISA CATIIEDRAL, LOOKING TOWARD THE 
TRANSEPT. 

Showlng tho vauHIng. For conatructlon^abovo at tho plon comparo tho gallory plan. 


LOOKING ACROSS THE NAVE OF THE PISA 
AISLE OF THE NORTH TRANSEPT. 


ATHEDRAL FROM AN 




FIG. 9 .—PISA CATIIEDRAL NAVE. 

Vlew looklng frorn tho south transopt gallcry Into tho north tratisopt gallery; showlng 
tho masonry of thc arch spannlng tho save and of Its pHaater. 
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NORTHEAST SIDE-VILLA FRUL- 
UNO, NEAR FLORENCE. ITALY. 


A. Oardcii of Villa Frullino 
C, D, E. Adjacent Propertio! 


GARDE.N FLAN AND PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR-VILLA FRULLINO, NEAR FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Ney to Rooms on Ground Floor of Villa Frullino: 1. Corl.lc Paved with Gravcl, Opcn to Sky. 
2. Entrancc Hali. 3. Dining Room. 4. Brcakfast Room. 5. Passagc Way. 6. Pantry or Serving 
Room. 7. Kitchcn. 8. Closet or Storc Room. 9. Stair Hali. 10. Library or Sludy. 11. Loggia with 
Arcade Opening into Cortile. 12. Drawing Room. 


























































































Venice 

The 

High 

Altar 


SCREEN IN S. CROCE, FLORENCE. 


CABRIELE D' 

^ i.v.vr.v;”' 


^ ANNUNZld 
has sent us an in-l 
Irresling accouni 
of thc recent Aui 
strian air raids oij 
Vcnice and lioicl 
triten thc rnrmJ 
acroplancs arc ftrsk 
disccrned on Ilia 
horizon — by t h a 
Otjicial lookouts —I 
tlie fire bclls artk 
t oll e d ali over I 
Vcnice in order t J 
give thc tn/iabif-l 
ants a chance tak 
scurry into cellarsl 
Sandbagging a n >1 
part of St. .A/arfejI 
sounds likc a joHir-l 
u/hat irreligiousl 
Procecding, fcutl 
here, neverthelcssl 
is the famotis higli • 
altar, as it ncrui 
appears, thorough- 
ly sandbagged 


SCREEN IN THE PALAZZO DELLA SIGNORIA, SIENA. XIV CENTURY 


pure in line. But far superior 
cecuted by or attributed to 


ackets. Look at the lantern of the Palazl 
krom the hracket rises a pilaster wi I 
1 capital perfect in ali its details; from t I 
s pring and spread six leaves on whi l 
little Gothic temple. Observe attentiveB 


colo Grosso are distinguished 
irchitectural and classic forms, 
-.1 ut in 1 1 reum h^^ urmountcd 


__ -iUlLHUM.- ■ 

— |,:ilusrnitlt ‘ <,r «ln.itKloil nanitiim». rh,- ■■ ■ „ ■ i 


THE LION VANE OF THE 


PALAZZO DEL PODESTA, FLORENCE 


SCREEN IN THE PALAZZO DELLA SIGNORIA, 


Drawin* in »he Uffiii Gallery. 


DECORATION 


- FOR A 

j>RA\VN BY CHERUIHX1 


CUPOLAJ 

ALBERTIJ 


[fm+mrf 
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fu;. 6.—nave of tue fisa catiiedral, pacing THE entranck. 

Photogrnphed from tho top of tho Hlgh Allnr, showlng on entasls In tho profllo or tho 
_ pllaatorg facing the pior» nl tho transopt. 


I6— PORTION OF THE STAGE SETT1NG, TEATRO OLIMPICO. VICENZA. 

oll columna and pllaatcr». Comparo Flg. i: 


of the entasls 


FIG. 8.—PISA CATIIEDRAL NAVE. 
Showlng an entasls In the profllo of the pllaster at thc transent. 

giiU . w ---* - - 


Inchcs dctlectlon. 


r ROM TIIE NORTII TOWARD TUE SOUTH TRANSEI 
of colored marble tnnsonry In nrchos and striplngs. 


•PISA CATIIEDRAL, LOOKI! 


Showlng the systematlrall)- varleil 


j FIG. 15.—PORTION OF THE STAGE SETTING, TEATRO OLIMPICO, VICENZA. 
Showlng a horso-shoe bcnd In the profllo of arch and pier, as resuit of Palladio's use 


AND TIIE NORTII GALLF.RY 


PIER IN THE CATIIEDRAL OF FIESOLE. 


Showlng the entasls In proflle. 


INTERIOR OF SAN I.< U1ENZA- FL' ENt'E. ITAI.V. I: V i:itr\'EI.T.ESrtlt 
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THE COURTYARD OF THE PALAZZO VECCHIO, FLORENCE, ITALY. 

The columns enriched with stucco rclicfs arc as though swathcd in woven and embroiden 
in place by bands above and - ' ' 

painted. to jfix permancnlly - 




PALAZZO POLLINI AT SIENA. ITALY 


Bn 1 dnssnre Pcruzzl. Archltect. 


BY BRUNE1-LESCH' 


AN ARCHITECTURAL DECORATION 


ST. IN BOSCO. BOLOGNA, ITALY 
l^LDASSABK 1 'K I: I ’ /./. I. ARCUT. 


Vallombrosa - II Sallino vcDuto Oal BelvcOcre 


A CEILING DECORATION. DRAWlJI 
BY BALDASSARE PERUZZI. 


Drnwing in thc Uffizi Gallerj 


PALAZZO ALBERGATI AT BOLOGNA. 
ITALY. BALDASSARE PERUZZI ARCHT. 


























































Peruijld - Ponoromo o#r»o S. OomonUo • S. Piftr* 


- falazxo degi i 5 lu ^ 1 
/duseo J^azionale 


J^apoli - palazzo T^ealc di Capodimoi\te 


MILANO 


AMALFI - J(M*l Convento Cappuccini. 


Pcrugia 


PObTO DI BALBIANpLLO - Lago di Como 


Cenno-Salbionello • Cogo di Coma. 
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jCago di Como - jCenno-5Bat6ianeffo 


MILANO - Porta della Chiesa di S. M. delle Grane 


DETAIL OF SGRAFF1TO WORK ON THE FACADE OF 548 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Menconi, Decorator. 


AN ANCIENT ART REVIVED 

AN ACCOVNT OF rGRAPPITO’ 

BY MAXIMILIAN F FR.IEDER.ANC 


Sgraffito comes from the Italian wotJ 
for “scratchwork,” hatching, black and 
white work, and “chiar-oscuro” of the 
writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century. A French aulhor in 1770 de¬ 
scribes it as a sort of black and white 
fresco and creatos the name “maniere 
cgratince.” Our Russei Sturgis, in the 
Dictionary of Architecture and Building, 
gives us the following 
terms: “The scratching 
or scor > n £ °f the sur- 
f ac e. as of fresh plastcr, 
w ' t * 1 a i >o ' nt to p r °' 
duco decorative effects. 
^Prail/rflr' Sometinies, in plastcr 
work ur pottery. the 
scoring is dono so as to 
reveal a surface of dif- 
ferent color bencath. 
The process is sorne- 
times carried far, cven 
^ ^ | to the decorat ion of 

HJ' /TtJS large wall surfaces." 

P Tm The s p c 11 i n g of 
jjjfl "(/ raffilo” is Florentine 
nl root . hut is correct, 
and most Latin lan- 
«uages follow that dcri- 
vation. 

Vasari describes the 
process, and in “Lives’’ 
(edit. 1851, iii, 348-9) 
States that it was the in- 
vention of Andrea Fel- 
trini. called di Cosima, 
of Florence, who cov- 


So much has been written on the sub- 
ject of fresco buono and the sister art 
of sgraffito, that it may now bc difficult 
to say anything in the way of general 
theory which has not already been either 
observed upon or hinted at by some one 
or other of the ingenious and learncd 
writers of those countries of Europe 
where this art has had the advantage of 
being cultivated earlier __ 
and more widely en- FSHiflHTCffc 
couraged than in this 
country. 

Therefore. without at- 
tempting either to avoid 
or to follow the tracks 
of others, I shall pre- ftgKAjw 
sent a series of obser- 
vations which appear to ** 

me best calculated to 
lead attention into the 
track of studv. Those 
studies of our prede- 
cessors were, more than 
any other means, tlu- CT^I " 
of their 


direct cause 
successes, and may en- 
able us, if anything can, 
to sustain and to per¬ 
petuate the art, and to 
further the attainment 
of whatever other desi¬ 
derata may yet re- 
main for the complet- 
ing and pcrfecting of 
sgraffito. 


Courtesy of Ihe dvery Library. 

A SGRAFFITO PANEL FROM THE 
PALAZZO IVALESSANDRO VITELLI 
ALLA CANNONIERA, 1584. 


Punta Balbiancllo 


fJRCnze - Chiesa di 0r‘ San michei* 


ll'ilh the pleasant indolence of the soulh coun- 
Iries of Europe, people gather about aneient 
wells to gossip and to barter, unmindful that 


".Is a e:ty set nn a hili can not be htd" so can not ma 
towrred San Gimignano bc concealed from those who In 
ger and thirst for the old and the unchangcd; only by 



Coiijrrliiht. I**'., by Clinrlc» Scrlbnfr’» 8on». 1' 













































































































439 Finestra della Certosa a Pavia 
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pjj^jr^ZR . Certosa - Interno della CHiesa. 
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Ld. AlmariiP. |/N. 0178. CITERNA Casa Prosperi. Un dclfoliodrl' 


FIRENZE - Capprl(« Medicea. 


Editione inalterabile. 
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Santa Maria in Aracoeli, Rome 


(Ed."’ Alinarii P. I.* N.’ 9059. SIENA - Chiesa di Fontegiusta. Parte superiore della Porta. (Neroccio di Bartolommeo, 1489.» 




FIRENZE-Cappella Medicea - interno 


Ediiione maiierabile 


Ed “Aiinar i i P ’! * N." 4879. FOLIGNO - Palazzo Comunale. Parte dei Fregio dei Camino, i XVI Secolo. 
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CHOIR STALLS IN CHURCH OF ST. PIETRO, PERUGIA, ITALY 


Fig. 416 Ferrara, Palazzo dctto di Ludovico il Moro: 
Capitella 


! A.KAQUJENJLT, SDirrdeur 

5 . 7fue cLi Tont-cie -LoiL a Taris. 


I * 


Fig. 417 — Ferrara, Paliuro detto di Ludovico il Moro 
Capitello. 


I TAI AIS SCROTA 
* T 17 TTATE 
/TAI/E. 


Fig. tt8 — Ferrara. Palazzo detto di Ludovico il Moro: 
Capitello. 



Fig. 119 — Ferrara, Palazzo detto di Ludovico il Moro , 
Capitello. 
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JL.BetC, 

Chajuteaux. au JtouveciiL^ 
THEATRI TIAMAND de HRL/IIILIS 

Jean 73AES ArcJutec.te, 
JI™ 7MUKELS et TERRAl. 

S ryjJ/t ffiS'7-*. - — 
































































•'g. M2 — Fcrrara, Palazzo dctto di Ludovico il 
Capitello. 


Fcrrara, Palazzo detto di Ludovico il 
Capitello. 


CHflP IT£/\(J 




y 0 CUHFn r 


cAPim 


.KNHUf <J 


cmrirzRu 


S~ E USTAE HE 


CHAPELLI 


2JU NUKJJ. 


CHAPTKZUSL EZTAYiz 

CJu/titou Avre tes trmrj Vej d,,,* drtfttontid. Mih, 


CHR - d, TONTftihlZEl E AU 
BAftH.it.uri di Movit XIII. 


REQUIESC.VJTIN PACf/^t 


ZCfL A5JT ' 

i ustae he 


TmrirzRU 


CHAPIMMZ 

y\GENEviz\Z 


J\ PAWZr 


'< iKIIELS FROM 
FLORENCE, 


THE PALAZZO I)e’ PAZZI, 
ITAI.Y. 


Fig. 5ii) — Vcnczia, Chicsa dei Miracoli: Candelabre dei pilastri deU’arconc. 
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© The Archi tectural Forum 

FORECOURT. VILLA CURONIA 




c Thr Architectura! Forum 

COURTYARD. ST. PETERS 


©TUA 

COURTYARD. OLD MONASTERY. Ol/TSIDE PORTA ROMANA. LICNA 


© The .Architectura! Forum 

COURTYARD AT RIMINI 


/• -^ 
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Edwone inalterabile. 


FIRENZE - Certosa - Panorama 


Mr. .1. R. Eastman, 
now with York is 
Sawyer , brought back 
Jrom abroad awong 
numerous interesting 
photographs this one 
nf a scrten ve ali in 
the gardens oj the 
Villa d'Este. In a 
rongh traverti ne 


wa/l, weathered to a 
fine golden tone , the 
brick-Jramed open- 
ings are filled with 
red terra-eotta rooj 
ti/es. The depth of 
the tile prevents any 
great Jreedom of 
view through the 
opening 


D The Architectura! Forum 

SECOND COURT, CHATEAU CLERMONT. AT TONNERRE 


; v - 


■ ©The Architectura! Forum 

\ COURTYARD, SPOLETO 






































































COURTYARD. MUNICIPAL PALACE. V1TERBO 


© The Architectura! Fomm 

COURTYARD. PICCOLOMINI PALACE 




EI Ponte Vecchio sobre el Amo, uno de los lugares mds pintorescos de Florenda, la admirable dudad italiana, en cuyos alrededores han conferendado 
_ Chamberlain y Mussolini 
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